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| ture was exhausted in that one effort.’? 
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VIRGINIA’S TWO BRIDGES. 


BY REV. C. COLLINS, D. D. 


GREAT scholar once remarked that “the 
world could produce but one Homer. Na- 
Whether 
this be so or not, we need not now stop to in- 
quire. But all will concede that there is but 
one Niagara, and to make that requires the 
drainage of a continent. There it stands, single 
and alone, sublime in the very solitude of its 
unapproachableness. The mind seeks in vain 
for a parallel with which to compare it. All the 
thunder, majesty, and mist of all other water- 
falls find their sublimest representative and ex- 
pression in the unutterable grandeur of this most 
stupendous of all aquatic wonders. Niagara is 
without a rival, 

But the world-renowned Natural Bridge of 
Virginia stands not alone. Travelers have pro- 
nounced it “a greater curiosity even than Ni- 
agara.””’ On what principle this comparison is 
founded we are unable to say. The one is calm, 
silent, majestic; lifting itself in solemn grandeur 
against the clear blue of the silent sky. The 
other is vast, noisy, tumultuous, terrible. The 
voice of one is the eloquence of silence address- 


| ing the soul through the elements of beauty and 


sublimity. Historic association gilds it with ad- 
ditional luster. It excites us by its wonderful 
imitation of art. Surely, we say, the hand of 
the Architect hath done this. The other speaks 
to the senses in eternal thunder. The soul is 
overpowered and awe-struck by the sense of 
majesty, magnificence, and terror which over- 
whelms us. The one is Nature in her climax 
of sublimity. The other seems Art in the per- 
fection of majesty. 

But if the world has produced but one Homer, 
one sun, and one Niagara, this uniparous law 


stops when we come to bridges. There is cer- 
Vou. XV.—87 





tainly more than one great natural bridge, Here, 
as in the stars, Nature has introduced the “ binary 
system.” More prodigal of her wealth than 
in the case of her Homers, suns, and waterfalls, 
we have on our own continent, and in the single 
state of Virginia, two natural bridges—real won- 
ders—putting to shame the little works of hu- 
man art—grand, gloomy, and stupendous, worthy 
to excite the admiration, every-where, of the 
lovers of the sublime and picturesque in nature, 





and to attract the visits of the pleasure-seeking | 


tourist. 

If Homer was necessary to give Achilles im- 
mortality, it is nevertheless true that Achilles 
was worthy of immortality without him. So, if 
the Natural Bridge, in Rockbridge county, Vir- 
ginia, had not found a Jefferson to give it celeb- 
rity, the want of a historian would have detracted 
naught from its simple and sublime beauties, 
There it stands, unique in its style, throwing its 
graceful, elliptic arch high in air over the mighty 
chasm, and there it has stood ever since the 
chasm was made. We assume not to give its 
chronology. We know not when the arm of the 


Almighty clove down that hill of solid lime- | 


rock and made a gorge for the insignificant 
stream which has crept into it, and which now 


rejoices in the self-appropriated inheritance. | 


We leave it to geognosts and geogonists to set- 
tle the question of times and causes. It may 
have been in some of those unappropriated cen- 
turies of which modern world-builders are so 
prodigal: long before the “six days” of which 
the Scriptures speak, and when the deinotheria, 
and other slimy monsters of the deep, now ex- 
tinct, rolled their lazy sides in the tepid waters 
of the preadamic ocean. Or it may have been 
in more modern times—the age of earthquakes— 
antediluvian or postdiluvian—somewhere since 
the great patriarch of us all entered upon the 
possession of his terrene inheritance, when vol- 
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canic fires, struggling beneath, lifted the crust of 
mother earth and left this mighty fissure. The 
span of the bridge—what is it but the adhering 
stratum of the upper surface not withdrawn 
from the corresponding precipice on the other 
side? Construct it, or account for its construc- 
tion as you will, there it stands, a solid and 
sublime reality—a veritable bridge, striking the 
beholder with admiration for its simple and 
graceful proportions—not a mere thing, which 
imagination can torture into the semblance of 
this work of art, but a genuine pons materialis. 

We remember, as if it were but yesterday, the 
sublime emotions which, nine years ago, thrilled 
our heart as we looked for the first time upon 
this sublime work of God. We say the “ work 
of God,” because we have a poorly concealed 
repugnance against the use of the more familiar 
causative, “nature.” Men are perpetually as- 
signing the wonderful phenomena which meet 
the eye to “nature,” as if nature and not God 
were the cause. This habit of speech tends to 
keep the Almighty out of view. We thus prac- 
tically rob him of the honor of his works. 
Piety is nourished and philosophy honored by 
rendering directly unto God the things that are 
God’s. We protest against these second causes. 

We remember when, for the first time, we ran 
to the edge of the giddy precipice, and leaning 
against that “old cedar stump,” looked down 
into the awful gulf. It requires steady nerves to 
look into a yawning gulf two hundred and thirty- 
four feet in perpendicular depth. The head 
grows dizzy. A slight reel and you are—gone. 
My heart trembled to think that a young lady, 
venturesome and foolhardy, had stood on that 
stump, self-poised, leaning over the frightful 
abyss. Far down that giddy void were seen the 
gliding waters of Cedar creek, now concealed by 
trees and bushes, now reflecting the sun like a 
thread of silver, now rippling with faint mur- 
murs and gentle cascades over its rocky bed. 
Here and there were a few visitors at the bottom 
of the gorge, strolling about in rapt astonishment 
and wonder, surveying in silence these displays 
of Almighty power. If they spoke their voices 
were lost in the cavernous depths. Men seemed 
children—how tiny and mice-like! I thought 
of Shakspeare and Dover Cliffs: 


“How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low; 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head; 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice.” 





We ran around and passed on to the bridge 
itself. Curiosity is fruitful of expedients. Why 
should man’s vaulting ambition be contented 
with the calm and prudent enjoyments which 
nature supplies? On the very edge of the bridge, 
extending even some ten or twelve feet over the 
dizzy verge was a frail structure, in which was a 
sort of lantern-shaped car, with windlass and 
rope, for the purpose of treating visitors to a 
“ride” down those frightful depths. A ride, 
too, at the end of a rope! Perilous adventure! 
but down we went in company with another, 
besides the merry fiddler, who went along to 
saw his catgut, and by making hideous disso- 
nance with the solemn and sublime emotions 
which the place inspired, to soothe, I suppose, our 
excited nerves. Benevolent soul! if his music 
was bad, he willingly exposed himself to danger 
for the sake of “serving the public” and making 
his—“ quarter.” Half-way down, as you look 
through the arch from that giddy situation, the 
projections of rock present two striking human 
profiles. These have received the names of 
“Washington” and “Jefferson,” as if the genius 
of Virginia had carved there in the eternal rocks 
the visages of her immortal sons. I fancied, in 
their rude contour, a striking correspondence 
with the pictures of those great men—the re- 
treating forehead and calm majesty of Washing- 
ton, and the erect brow and firm lips, bespeaking 
the intellectual superiority and daring will of 
Jefferson. High above, in the crown of the 
arch—to add to this wonderful combination of 
curiosities—spread out on equal wing, is a strange 
resemblance of the American eagle configured in 
the rock. The resemblance is striking; and what 
food is thus presented for a superstitious mind— 
the bridge itself, a thing of grace and beauty, 
fashioned not by earthly architect, but the hand 
of God; spread out with majestic wing, and 
painted on the crown of its glorious arch, the 
bird of Jove, the chosen emblem of our national 
banner, and the rather equivocal but, perhaps, 
just representative of our national character, 
looking down from its lofty eyrie with triumph- 
ant pride upon this broad and glorious land, and 
surveying, at the same time, the images of the 
hero and statesman whose pen and sword, with 
equal valor, vindicated the inheritance of free- 
dom which we enjoy! 

And there, too, were the famous initials, “G. 
W.,” of which every body has heard, inscribed 
high up on the right abutment. Interesting me- 
morial of the hero’s youthful visit to this cele- 
brated spot! Other names, more ambitious, yet 
all unknown to fame, are carved above it. Alas! 

— 
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this is their only record. We examined also the 
daring path by which that adventurous youth, 
Colonel Piper, scaled the bridge on the opposite 
side. We traced his track with the more inter- 
est because James H. Piper was our friend. We 
knew him well—as a man, a scholar, a legisla- 
tor, a teacher, and a civil engineer—in all of 
which relations he served his generation with 
honor, and left behind him the fragrance of a 
spotless name. But he is gone to the land 
where all curiosity, no doubt, finds its gratifica- 
tion, and that without hazard. Peace to the 
memory of a ripe scholar and an amiable, virtu- 
ous man! Grateful recollections hover around a 
name consecrated in the annals of friendship. 

The stories told about his carving his way up 
the perpendicular walls of that awful chasm 
with his knife; his being drawn over when near 
the top with a rope let down by his companions; 
his fainting and his hair turning white in conse- 
quence of the terror excited, are all exaggtra- 
tions—those pleasant touches of the fancy which 
stories generally gather as they travél from 
home—mere accretions of the rolling snow-ball. 
It was a mad adventure—one in the memory 
of which Colonel Piper took no pleasure, and to 
which he never voluntarily referred. It might 
be repeated by any active youth of steady nerves. 
It was repeated the year before my visit. A 
natural shelf in the precipice winds up from 
under the bridge, along which a man may creep. 
But think of a human being thus periling his 
life, where the slightest misstep and the least 
unsteadiness of nerves would dash him down a 
perpendicular gulf of more than two hundred 
feet!—a mere ledge in the side of the wall for 
a squirrel to run on, but on which the instincts 
of the squirrel would be too wise to venture! 
It is an act that appeals to the imagination. No 
wonder at the exciting fictions with which the 
truth has been garnished. 

But we have said that Virginia has two bridges. 
The Natural Bridge over Stock creek, in Scott 
county, as a natural curiosity, is considered by 
many as decidedly superior to the one already 
described. Had this been known to the author 
of “ Notes on Virginia,” another eloquent chap- 
ter on Virginia’s curiosities would doubtless have 
been written. But in his day civilization and 
discovery had scarcely entered the dip of the 
great Mississippi Valley. That was a gloomy 
wilderness—an unbroken continuity of vast un- 
certainties—the abode of savage beasts and still 
more savage men. We have seen both of these 
wonders of nature and enjoyed them. Who, 
indeed, seeing them could fail to enjoy? But 





we essay not to become the Homer of the Stock 
creek bridge. Though not so deficient in poetic 
sentiment as to see, like the tailor, in Niagara 
only a place “to sponge a coat,” or in these two 
bridges of Virginia only a “neighborhood con- 
venience,’”’ yet we doubt our descriptive power 
to become the herald‘of this new claimant on 
popular admiration. There is poetry here that 
needs a poet to give it voice—one of the poets 
“born,” with true divine afflatus inspired. But 
who that possesses any of the elements of sen- 
sitive humanity can stand in the presence of 


these sublime works of God and not feel his | 


soul swell with holy emotion? The voices which 
they utter are pure and heavenly. In such a 
presence no man can be groveling. 

This bridge is more properly a stupendous 
natural tunnel, The hill has been perforated by 
water. Through it winds the unclassic but not 
less romantic stream of “Stock creek,” rejoicing 
in its way to the far-distant Father of Waters. 
Our impressions of this lovely spot are the rem- 
iniscences of thirteen years ago. We were 
younger then than now—in the hey-day, indeed, 
of our young life. In company with the fair 
spirit, who, the year before, had united her des- 
tiny with ours, and who ever since has been the 
sunlight of our path, we started on an excursion 
to this wonder of nature. It was a brief episode 
in our brief sojourn at the Holston Springs, from 
which the bridge is distant eighteen miles. We 
have a vivid recollection of that rocky ford of 
Clinch river at “Spear’s;” for the depth of the 
water and the swiftness of the current had well- 
nigh unseated our fair companion. Indeed, the 
lingering impression of the whole of that charm- 
ing ride now and then still start up with aston- 
ishing freshness, as some associated thought sends 
its flashes through the chambers of memory. 
Coleridge says that our thoughts never perish, 
and we more than half believe in the theory. 
Beautiful scenery—hill, valley, mountain! What 
gigantic trees! what luxuriant vegetation!—the 
glorious grape-vines, covering, with their dense 
foliage, the trees like a canopy—the herds of 
“stock”? cattle “ranging” on the hill-sides—the 
singing of the birds, and here and there, in the 
distance, a solitary buzzard floating high in air 
in huge circles above some hapless carcass—how 
vividly these pictures of the past still sail before 
the mind’s eye! But down in that ravine is the 
only accessible approach to the bridge. Like 
the other, the approach to this gives an unfavor- 
able impression. As in that so in this, you may 
ride over it and never suspect its presence, 
Public convenience here, as well as there, has 
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| turned it to account by constructing a road di- 





rectly over it, and huge trees grow along on 
either side, even to the verge. We followed the 
“bridle way” down the ravine, and were soon 
in view of the arch. The visitor here misses 
the graceful ellipse which constitutes the striking 
beauty of the other bridge. It is not an ellipse, 
but, rather, a semicircle, and the hight of the 
arch bears but a small proportion to the thick- 
ness of the superincumbent floor. On entering 
it seems a lofty dome. How can we measure its 
hight? I had heard of Washington throwing a 
missile entirely over the other bridge. A stone 
thrown with all my power returned without 
seeming to ascend half the hight. You pass 
along through a magnificent cavern—not a tun- 
nel bored by art for the transit of the iron horse 
and his thundering train—not straight, but cir- 
cuitous, like the letter S8. The other bridge is 
but eighty feet wide—this is four hundred and 
fifty. As you stand midway in this singular 
perforation, the gloom of almost total darkness 
surrounds you. In either direction there is only 
a faint twilight. If you speak, the cross echoes 
and reverberations on every hand confound you. 
Amid the darkness they seem the voices of 
whole troops of spirits in the infernal shades, 
whispering, chattering, and shouting to each 
other. The effect on the imagination is exciting 
and intense. 

But passing out at the lower side you compre- 
hend at once the stupendous grandeur of this 
wonderful work. Here the tunnel comes to an 
abrupt termination, and you find yourself at the 
bottom of a fearful gulf, with mural precipices 
on either hand, about four hundred feet in per- 
pendicular hight. On the extreme right is an 
isolated cliff about the same altitude called the 
“chimney,” towering about sixty feet above its 
base, which is a part of the same cliff. Says 
Professor Langley—we quote from an eloquent 
description in a late number of the Southern 
Repertory and Review—“ The hight of the walls 
so engrosses the sense by its predominance, that 
the area within, while it furnishes ample space 
for various interesting points of view, is too nar- 
now to satisfy the imprisoned vision, and the eye 
is led upward and upward to the tops of the 
trees that wreathe the wall and then to the small 
sky—the smallest sky we ever looked up to. 
It happened, when we came out of the tunnel, 
that the moon was hovering apparently low over 
the right wall, and the trees up there seemed 
almost to touch her silver disk, which glanced 
down upon us brightly, despite the dazzling 
beams of an unclouded summer sun that diffused 





their midday glow through the atmosphere 
above. It looked so strange to see the moon 
so nearandinsnch company. That was a beauty 
consonant with the surrounding grandeur.” 

But the Stock creek bridge has its historical 
associations as well as that of the valley. The 
wild and daring adventure of young Piper has 
acquired a world-wide fame. Every visitor of 
the latter must talk about it, and retrace, with 
his eye, the perilous path. It is a part of the 
regular “stock in trade” of “mine host” of the 
hotel. To think of it and look upon the fright 
ful track gives the soul a regular freeze. But 
the spirit of adventure is confined to no locality. 
The Cedar creek bridge had its Piper. So the 
Stock creek bridge had its “Dotson.” Near the 
debouchure of the creek from the arch, and high 
up in that towering wall, is an opening in the 
rock, which seems the mouth of acave. The 
precipice is here four hundred and ten feet in 
hight, and projects over the base from twenty- 
five to thirty feet. The cave is about half-way 
up. About the time of the last war, when salt 
peter was manufactured from the nitrous earth 
formed beneath the tunnel, it was determined to 
explore it. As the sequel to our story we quote 
the account as found in Howe’s Historical Col- 
lections of Virginia, taking the liberty to correct 
his figures: 

“An adventurous individual by the name of 
George Dotson was lowered from the top by a 
rope running over a log and held by several men. 
The rope not being sufficiently long, the last 
length which was tied around his waist was 
made of the bark of the leatherwood. When 
down to the level of the fissure he was still 
twelve or fourteen feet from it horizontally, be- 
ing thrown so by the overhanging of the wall 
of rock. With a long pole, to which was at- 
tached a hook, he attempted to pull himself to 
the fissure. He had nearly succeeded when the 
hook slipped and he swung out into the middle 
of the ravine, pendulum-like, on a rope of per- 
haps two hundred feet in length. Returning on 
his fearful vibration, he but managed to ward 
himself off with his pole from being dashed 
against the rock, when, away he swung again. 
One of his companions stationed on the opposite 
side of the ravine to give directions, instinctively 
drew back, for it appeared to him that he was 
slung at him across the abyss. At length the 
vibrations ceased. At that juncture Dotson 
heard something crack above his head; he 
looked and saw that a strand of his bark rope 
had parted! Grasping with both hands the rope 
immediately above the spot, he cried out hastily, 
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‘Pull, for — sake, pull! On reaching the top 
he fainted. On another occasion, the bark rope 
being replaced by a hempen one, he went down 
and explored the cave. His only reward was 
the satisfaction of his curiosity. The hole ex- 
tended but a few feet.” 

Semi-tragic and horrible, indeed! Think of a 
human being swinging thus, like a pendulum, at 
the end of a rope two hundred feet long, and 
two hundred feet above the rocky stream below! 
The story is horrible enough without the “leath- 
erwood.” This, perhaps, is the only part of it 
where fiction has glided into the place of truth. 

This Stock creek bridge, beyond a doubt, is 
one of the notable curiosities of Virginia, and of 
the continent. It stands in the same category 
with Niagara, the Mammoth Cave, and the 
Bridge of Rockbridge county. Remote as it is 
from the usual routes of travel, and, therefore, 
comparatively unknown, yet its locality is in 
the heart of a most fertile and delightful coun- 
try, toward which the commercial improvements 
of the age are pressing as if with instinctive 
prescience of the teeming population and over- 
flowing wealth which it is destined to afford. 
When these avenues of travel are open, the ad- 
mirer of nature, from all lands, will not fail to 
visit this wonderful spot. As well might he 
claim to have seen the curiosities of America 
without a sight at the glorious Niagara. 


a od 


WOMAN’S TRUE BEAUTY. 


[’ is a low and degrading idea of that sex 
which was created to refine the joys and 
soften the cares of humanity by the most agreea- 
ble participation, to consider them merely as ob- 
jects of sight. This is abridging them of their 
natural extent of power, to put them upon a 
level with their pictures. How much nobler is 
the contemplation of beauty hightened by virtue 
and commanding our esteem and love, while it 
draws our observation! Colors artfully spread 
upon canvas may entertain the eye, but not the 
heart; and she who takes no care to add tc the 
natural graces of her person any excelling quali- 
ties, may be allowed still to amuse, as a picture, 
but not to triumph as a beauty. When Adam is 
introduced by Milton, describing Eve in Paradise, 
and relating to the angel the impressions he felt 
upon seeing her at her first creation, he does not 
represent her like a Grecian Venus, by her shape 
or features, but by her mind which shone in 
them, and gave them the power of charming: 


“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In all her gestures dignity and love.” 








PARADISE LOST. 


BY METTA V. FULLER. 
SECOND PAPER. 


ET us enter into Paradise: not yet lost. For 

once let us satisfy our pining souls—souls 
yearning after the unattainable perfection—with 
the contemplation of bloom without blight, joy 
without fear, life without death, music without 
discord, absolute beauty, absolute purity, and 
love without jealousy. Let us overlook, for a 
season, what the saddened spirit of the prophetic 
poet could not overlook—the tempter, sitting 
in the shape of a cormorant upon the tree of 
life, and gazing down with fiendish eye into this 
garden of delight; the cormorant, bird, thence, 
more awful than the ancient mariner’s albatross. 
Let men who would know what the true stature 
of a man should be, and a woman who would 
behold a woman’s sweetest powers and sweetest 
graces, here look and learn. Here are roses with- 
out a thorn to crown Eve’s lovely forehead. 
Here are murmuring streams, from which if we 
might drink we should thirst no more after the 
fountain of youth. Here, amidst all abundance 
of glowing fruit; amidst thickets of fragrance, 
beneath the rustling of unfading foliage—groves, 
whose rich trees weep odorous gums and balm— 
ambrosial syrups brimming in cups of “ vegetable 
gold,” and flowery roses filled with dewy nectar— 
see the young lovers at their cheerful work; 
while, for their amusement, “sporting the lion 
ramped, and in his paw dandled the kid;’’ and 


‘“the unwieldy elephant, to make them mirth, 


used all his might and wreathed his little probos- 
cis.’ With intellects curious to know and keen 
to understand, they mingle with the pleasures 
of sense and the bliss of soul, the exalted hap- 
piness which attains from the acquirement of 
mental riches, Let impassioned hearts, burning 
to perfect their ideal of love, here learn its fond- 
ness, purity, and dignity. Eve, sensitive to im- 
pressions of beauty, tells her companion, with 
gentle confidence, how pleasant and grateful all 
nature is to her, ending, wife-like, with the 
assurance that without him none of all its charms 
would be sweet. And he, addressing her as 


“Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve,” 


treats her to a philosophical disquisition upon 
the loveliness which she admires, ending with 
leading her thoughts from them to their indulg- 
ent Creator. Her quick intuition, submissive 
grace, and fair, attractive beauty; his eminence 
of understanding, his tenderness of her, his pro- 
tective dignity, his piety; their engrossing affec- 
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tion in which could be no taint of rivalry; their 
peaceful employments; their noble and befitting 
manner of addressing one another; their sacred 
bower, upon whose soft carpet of thickly-woven 
flowers “‘no worm or insect durst intrude;” for 
the embodiment of these in enduring words we 
owe the poet gratitude, however vividly we may 
have pictured them to our own imaginations. 

With infinite melancholy, after such contem- 
plation, do we return to the consciousness of the 
lurking presence of the “first grand thief that 
clomb into God’s fold.” In his gloating eye 
burn the conflicting passions which agitate him. 
Hovering darkly over that beautiful garden, 
almost he resolves to love, and pity, and relent— 
a touch of purer feeling softens him—but 


“ With necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds, 
To do what else, though damned, he should abhor,” 


and he flies down into its midst, resolved upon 
ruin. And now, so wrought up are our sym- 
pathies by the genius of the poet, that we can 
not endure to think upon the night, so peaceful 
and holy, coming on, and the blest pair, innocent 
of danger, going hand in hand to their blissful 
bower, while such a subtile enemy is creeping 
upon them unaware. We know that the angel 
stationed in the sun has flown down and warned 
Gabriel to keep strict watch; but we can not 
trust even to this heavenly guard—we weep, we 
yearn to cry out—a chill dread creeps over our 
faculties, like one who, motionless with terror, 
sees a mighty weight descending upon him— 
only our trust in the ultimate goodness of God 
keeps us from utter despair. The shadow—the 
shadow of the curse that has lingered over hu- 
manity now thousands of years—begins to steal 
athwart the dewy slopes of Eden: we feel it 
thrilling our hearts with indefinable awe, when, 
with the two strong angels who are sent in 
search, we find the author of our woe 
“ Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying, with his devilish arts, to reach 
The organs of her fancy.” 
Eve—the pure, the winning, the lovely and be- 
loved, the beautiful—ah! how could he be per- 
mitted? and the sadness grows immeasurably 
deep, and our souls might be left in doubt, did 
we not lift them, as Raphael after lifts Adam’s 
by causing him to acknowledge this— 
“ That thou art happy, owe to God ; 
That thou continuest such, owe to thyself; 
That is, to thy obedience: 
God made thee perfect, not immutable; 


And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy power.” 





The fearless manner in which the young and 
once inferior angels confront the grizzly king 
when they find him at Eve’s ear, is illustration 
of that power of innocence which at another 
time subdued the forest lion before the gentle 
Una. In vain, with haughty scorn, he replies to 
their demand of who he is, “ That not to know 
him argues themselves unknown;” he can no 
more endure the firm answer of Zepton than 
dross can endure fire. 
‘* So spake the cherub, and this grave rebuke, 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 

Invincible; abashed the devil stood 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely; saw, and pined 

His loss.” 
All his after contest with Gabriel, whom, when 
compelled to meet, he, “like a proud steed 
reined,” went “champing his iron curb,” leaves 
him equally defeated; neither sophistry, nor that 
contempt behind which guilt is known even yet 
to sometimes intrench itself, can stand against 
the force of reason and goodness. 

The ingenuous manner in which Eve relates 
her unquiet dream, and the tender manner in 
which her husband comforts her, when that last 
morning of their innocence arises, is beautiful. 
There is something more Shakspearian than Mil- 
tonian in the lines in which Adam, reassuring 
her, says: 

“But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties which serve 
Reason as chief; among them, fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent 
She forms imaginations, airy shapes, 
Which reason joining or disjoining frames 
All that we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion, then retires 
Into her private cell when nature rests. 
Oft in her absence mimic faney wakes 
To imitate her, but, misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft.” 


There is the philosophy of dreams in short, sat- 
isfactory sum. Another assertion which follows, 
reminds us of the trouble the unsettled question 
gave our childhood, when some hateful image, 
creeping stealthily into our heart, alarmed our 
conscience: 
“ Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or blame behind.” 
Though we had read it a thousand times there 
could be no loss in dwelling again upon the 
sweetness and sublimity of the orison with 
which our first parents greet their Maker upon 
rising from sleep to view the dewy, fragrant 
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beauty of the early morning; so we give a part 
of it: 

‘Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirt with gold, 

In honor to the world’s great Author, rise! 

Whether to deck with flowers the uncolored sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant in sign of worship wave! 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise! 

Join voices all ye living souls; ye birds, 

That singing up to heaven’s gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise! 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread or lowly creep, 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught my praise. 

Hail! universal Lord, be bounteous still 

To give us only good.” 
The soul of the poet is in this song; giving way 
to the harmonious sweep of the tide of prayer 
and praise within him, his numbers flow on with 
a softness of rhythm unusual with them. 

That power of genius which arrogates to itself 
its own rules, refusing to be bound within the 
petty scope of every-day propriety, hastens the 
flight of Raphael, on his warning errand to 
Adam, into an inconceivable swiftness that be- 
wilders us to imagine. Safe in its own magnifi- 
cence the passage tells us how, after he 


“From among 
Thousand celestial ardors, where he stood 
Vailed with his gorgeous wings, upspringing light 
Flew through the midst of heaven,” 
“ Down thither prone in flight 
Speeds, and through the vast, ethereal sky 
Sails between worlds and worlds with steady wing,” 
and in the course of an hour or two measures 
the immense distance. Mark! how from this 
lofty sweep the poet descends to tell us that this 
radiant angel, when 
“ Within soar 
Of towering eagles, to all the fowls he seems 
A pheenix, gazed by all as that sole bird.” 

The poem is full of such minute particularity 
as this, which shows two things: that the subject, 
with all its attendant scenes, circumstances, and 
characters, is not a visionary, shadowy thing, 
half-conceived in the poet’s mind, but is to him 
a matter of fact, as visible in all its lights and 
shades, its greatness and littleness, as some real 
landscape is to the visible eye; and that he hesi- 
tates not to give all things, however small, due 
honor, knowing them becoming in their place; 








which argues in him that cosmopolitan spirit 
which should be possessed by one who would 
create even an epic. Thus, continuing: while 
our primitive sire walks forth in simple majesty, 
without “pomp or retinue,” to meet his “godlike 
guest,” the relator forgets not to charm us with 
the domestic qualities of the first housewife, 
proving to us that Eve was a true, sweet woman, 
with all the peculiar intuitions of her sex quick 
within her: 

“So saying, with dispatchful looks, in haste 

She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent.” 
And we love her all the more when we find that 
she has the feminine accomplishment of array- 
ing the board with generous bounty and in taste- 
ful order. 
“For drink, the grape 

She crushes, inoffensive mead, and meaths 

From many a berry; from sweet kernels pressed 

She tempers dulcet creams; nor these to hold 


Wants her fit vessels pure; then strews the ground 
With rose and odors from the shrub unfumed.” 


We have read, somewhere, recently, a critic’s 
remark, that Milton in his “Paradise Lost’ at 
times sank very low. If this is the kind of low- 
ness to which he refers, illustrated in the playful 
affection and caresses of the first pair of lovers, 
and in trifles like these we have mentioned 
being exalted to our notice, we would advance 
our opinion in reply, that in such very smallness, 
dignified by suitable consideration, the genius of 
the poet shows itself universal and triumphant. 

That the angelic guest partakes of the viands 
which Eve has arranged upon the grassy table, 
“not seemingly, as is the common gloss of the- 
ologians,”’ but “with keen dispatch of real hun- 
ger,” shows a singular freedom from the religious 
prejudices of the poet’s time. The guest, while 
explaining to his attentive host the kind of food 
which spirituals use, the effect of bodily nourish- 
ment upon man and angel, and the various de- 
grees of substance, the more refined the nearer 
placed to the Almighty, makes use of this ex- 
quisite comparison: 

“So, from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 

More airy, last the bright consummate flower 

Spirits odorous breathes.” 

We may well believe that the muse who in- 
spired the bard, was, as his wife said, a heavenly 
spirit, when we lose ourselves in the engrossing 
interest of the angel’s relation of the cause and 
circumstances of Lucifer’s fall. That a man 
should attempt a theme so awful in itself, and so 
guarded as with hedges of fire by all the rever- 
ences and adorations of our natures, and escape 
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without fatal injury to himself, is immediate 
proof of his triumph. He would be blasted by 
our indignant scorn of his presumption, did he 
fail in his attempt. 
“ As yet this world was not, and chaos wild 
Reigned where these heavens now roll, this earth now rests 
Upon her center poised,” 
in the day upon which God declares to his angels 
the existence of his Son, and commands them to 
pay the homage and admiration due to one whose 
exalted rank is second only to his own; all are 
well pleased to obey, or all seem so at the time: 
“ That day, as other solemn days, they spent 

In song and dance about the saered hill, 

Mystical dance, which yonder starry sphere 

Of planets and of fixed in all her wheels 

Resembles nearest, mazes intricate, 

Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular 

Then most when most irregular they seem.” 
“The sacred hill,” upon whose summit the very 
throne of the Eternal vails its insufferable bright- 
ness in resplendent clouds; and around its base 
these legions of rejoicing spirits moving to inef- 
fable music, divine music—“ to which God’s own 
ear listens delighted *—in the intricate mazes of 
their mystical dance! Feasting and dancing in 
the heaven of heavens upon the great occasion 
of the introduction of the Son of their God to 
his dominion! Verily, there is no lack of maj- 
esty in the argument. Drinking of the rubied 
nectar, and mingling in the harmonious dance, is 
Lucifer, that splendid angel, beneath the efful- 
gence of whose wings is burning a heart on fire 
with envy of this superior power to whom he is 
to bow down; and when the “roseate dews” of 
heaven’s soft twilight dispose all spirits to sleep— 
“all but the unsleeping eyes of God to rest”—he 
lies in his celestial tabernacle, plotting to usurp 
this new authority. His treasonable thoughts he 
communicates, in the dead of night, to the prince 
next beneath him in authority, and both these to 
those under their direction, till a third part of 
the angelic hosts are disaffected. Thus, it seems, 
through impellents not very remote, that the 
Son who afterward becomes the blessed Re- 
deemer of man, is the prime cause of his fall. 
This is a matter upon which we do not care to 
intrude in an esthetical disquisition upon the 
poem. 

That parallel which Milton has kept up be- 
tween the material and the immaterial—natural 
things being the shadow of things spiritual—and 
which makes him so consistent and comprehen- 
sible, is broken in upon by a line of pure fancy 
when he says— 


“There is a cave 
Within the mount of God, fast by his throne, 





Where light and darkness in perpetual round 

Lodge and dislodge by turns; which makes through heaven 
Grateful vicissitudes, like day and night: 

Light issues forth, and at the other door 

Obsequious darkness enters till her hour,” etc. 

See what forces are first sent into the field to 

meet the rebellious Lucifer: 
“ Go, Michael, of celestial armies prince, 

And thou, in military prowess next, 

Gabriel, lead forth to battle these my sons 

Invincible; lead forth my armed saints 

By thousands and by millions ranged for fight, 

Equal in number to that godless crew 

Rebellious; them with fire and hostile arms 

Fearless assault; and, to the brow of heaven 

Pursuing, drive them out from God and bliss 

Into their place of punishment, the gulf 

Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 

His fiery chaos to receive their fall.” 
As in “sonorous metals blowing martial sounds,” 
in this— 

“Nor with less dread the loud 

Ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow ”— 
the “sound makes echo to the sense,” stirring us 
up to the dread reality of the events, and thrill- 
ing through us with its clearness like Tennyson’s 
Bugle Song. 

In the passage describing the meeting of the 
“faithful angel,’ Abdiel, with Satan, are two of 
Homer’s finest characteristics—the vividness with 
which the action is brought before us, and the 
beautiful manner in which it is illustrated by a 
phenomenon of nature, 

“ So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 

Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield, 
Such ruin intercept: ten paces huge 

He back recoiled; the tenth on bended knee 

His massy spear upstayed; as if on earth, 

Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat, 
Half sunk with all his pines.” 


That the blind poet, loving and studying his 
blind predecessor, while describing events in 
many respects similar, should, at times, catch his 
style, and, almost, his expression, is not surpris- 
ing—rather it is remarkable that his imitation is 
not greater. Superior in might of theme he 
transcends Homer when he cries— 

“So under fiery cope, together rushed 

Both battles main, with ruinous assault 

And inextinguishable rage; all heaven 

Resounded, and, had earth been then, all earth 

Had to her center shook ;” 
and tells us of “cherubic waving fires” placed 
round the encampments. It is well conceived, 
that the hellish engines of war still in free use 
by civilized, Christian nations, are the invention 
of the archfiend, first used in furthering his 
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unjust, unholy war. To protect themselves from 
these infernal cannon, the opposing angels tear up 
hills and mountains and hurl down upon their 
adversaries. 
“The rest, in imitation, to like arms __ 

Betook them, and the neighboring hills uptore; 

So hills amid the air encountered hills, 

Hurled to and fro with jaculations dire.” 


“ And now all heaven 

Had gone to wreck, with ruin overspread,” 
had not the Father interfered and sent the Son 
to end the contest, who goes forth alone in his 
invincible state and majesty, and easily drives 
the rebels backward to the verge of heaven, 
whose crystal walls opening, leaves them staring 
dismayed into the “wasteful deep” awaiting 
them. 

“Hell heard the insufferable noise, hell saw 

Heaven running from heaven, and would have fled 
Affrighted; but strict fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations; and too fast had found. 
Nine days they fell.” 

Sweet and pleasant is the language in which 
his guest describes to Adam the events of 
the creation; yet we are so predisposed in 
favor of the brief sublimity of the Bible rec- 
ord—“and God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light””—that we ask no more. More 
interesting it is to us when Adam, now become 
the modest relator, tells of his sensations upon 
discovering his own existence; and more inter- 
esting still, when he confesses his wish for a 
companion, intelligent like himself, the birth of 
Eve and his meeting with her. Our hearts are 
moved to entire sympathy with this delightfully 
told story. If men and women would study as 
their ideals the picture of this first pair, the 
relations of husband and wife would be en- 
nobled, 

Again: with foreboding anguish we know, for 
the poet tells us, that the tempter is creeping in 
the guise of a black, low mist, into Paradise; but 
Adam knows it not, and, overpersuaded, he al- 
lows Eve to wander off by herself, in that first 
absence from his side to meet the despoiler of 
her innocence, lying in wait in the subtile shape 
of the lovely serpent: the serpent, so odious to 
Eve’s descendants, that we wonder how the term 
lovely could ever have been applied to it. With 
compassionate tenderness the poet speaks of the 
beautiful being, “vailed in a cloud of fragrance,” 
tending with gentle care the various glowing 
flowers by which she is surrounded, as— 

“ Herself, though, fairest, unsupported flower 

From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh.” 


Alas! that this lovely humanity could not remain 





immaculate! 
she fell: 
“Earth “elt the wound; and nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe.” 
With consummate judgment the wisdom of 
the serpent and the weakness of Eve are set 
forth; but difficult as the placing of all this 
false and true philosophy before us in satis- 
factory argument would be to a less masterly 
mind, to us the crowning beauty of this book is 
in the great love of Adam, in the midst of this 
astonishment and distress resolving to share the 
fate of his wife: 
“Should God create another Eve, and I 

Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 

Would never from my heart; no, no! I feel 

The link of nature draw me: flesh of flesh, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 

Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe.” 
A devotion afterward repaid by Eve, in the midst 
of their misery and humiliation. 

When they, after feasting freely upon the for- 

bidden fruit, 

“Swim jn mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings,” 


Insidious was the temptation, and 


we are appalled at their jesting, as if we saw 
intoxicated persons at play upon the brink of an 
immeasurable precipice. How madly still rage 
through the world those “high winds” which 
began to rise in their breasts, after awaking to a 
sense of their folly!—high passions surging 
through their souls, urging them to complete 
their misery by bitter reproaches and mutual 
crimination—sorrowful, angry winds, never to be 
allayed till the multitudes of their children are 
restored to the Paradise now lost. 

Sin and death are more terrible than ever to 
us, when we view them personified in the hide- 
ous mother and son, traveling from hell over the 
bridge they have erected, eager to enter into and 
lay waste the world given up to their ravening. 
The transformation of Satan and all his legions 
into hissing serpents, in the midst of their exult- 
ation at his success, is graphically told. 

The lament of Adam is a mournful piece of 
eloquence; but when Eve, listening, humbled 
and dejected, creeps up to comfort him and he 
cries, “Out of my way, thou serpent!” we are 
shocked at the contrast between this and his 
former manner of address. Well for their hap- 
piness it is, that in their love for each other they 
conclude to henceforth find sweet solace, and iu 
their reconciliation feel how much dearer each 
must become, how much closer drawn to each 
other’s friendship, now that nature and heaven 
frown around. 
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Love, that spiritual, divine passion which is 
left them, to preserve them from utter selfishness 
and evil, and to renew at times Paradise in their 
hearts and in the hearts of their descendants: to 
the strength of this love, and of their Father’s 
love, we must be content to leave them. 

When the angel who is sent to drive them out 
of Eden, takes Adam aside and causes him to 
behold in a vision the future great events which 
are to befall mankind, either because we are al- 
ready familiar with these events at length, or be- 
cause the poet has wearied himself somewhat 
with his theme, this part of the poem does not 
seem so replete with poetical riches as the pre- 
ceding; though it is by no means meager or un- 
worthy; and it ends with hopes and promises 
which rest the fatigued and melancholy mind. 
It inspires with courage and hope the despond- 
ing pair who, otherwise, would faint beneath the 
glare of the sword which drives them out forever 
from their happy home. 

‘*Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon. 

The world was all before them where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide; 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.” 

There is a curious coincidence between that 
well-known passage from Shakspeare, “The 
course of true love never did run smooth,” etc., 
and Milton’s assertion— 

“ For either 

He shall never find out fit mate, but such 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake; 

Or when he wishes most shall seldom gain 

Through her perverseness, or shall see her joined 

By a far worse; or, if she love, withheld 

By parents; or his happiest choice too late 

Shall wed, already linked and wedlock bound 

To a fell adversary, his hate and shame :” 
and as the former was the first to be given to 
the world, we suppose that Milton must be in- 
dicted for plagiarism. 

“ Paradise Lost” appeals to our highest emo- 
tions as “Romeo and Juliet” does to our sweet- 
est; therefore it is not at all times welcome to 
us, because our minds weary of its majesty, and 
fall behind, unable to keep up with the grand 
procession of crowned and regal ideas, which is 
the fault of our limited capacities and not of the 
poem. 

As we have remarked, if Milton had failed in 
inspiration, had his genius forsaken him, while 
intruding upon subjects sacred and awful beyond 
comparison, then the world, reviling him in his 
fall, would pronounce the doom of the poet who 
insulted its sense of propriety and its own of 
divinity. That it has greeted him with wonder 





and reverence is proof enough of his success; 
for, just in proportion to the hight of his ambi- 
tion, would have been the miserable depth of 
his failure, had he not accomplished his under- 
taking— 

“ That to the hight of his great argument 


He might assert eternal providence 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 


— 


CARRYING AWAY THE LAMBS. 


HEN the shepherds of large flocks of sheep 

can not succeed in separating the dams 
from the rest, because their young ones are among 
them, they will carry away their lambs in their 
arms to a better pasture, and then the dams will- 
ingly follow. Ah! “the good Shepherd” has 
often to adopt the same method! To separate 
his chosen ones from the rest of the world, he is 
compelled to carry away the lambs of the human 
flock in his warm bosom to heaven; and then 
bereaved parents gladly follow. The poet has 
drawn a very beautiful and touching simile from 
this well-known practice of pastoral life: 


“ A shepherd long had sought in vain 
To call a wandering sheep; 
He strove to make its pathway plain 
Through dangers thick and deep. 


But yet the wanderer stood aloof, 
And still refused to come; 

Nor would she ever hear reproof, 
Or turn to seek her home. 


At last the gentle shepherd took 
Her little lambs from view! 

The mother gazed with anguished look— 
She turned—and followed too!” 


The late Dr. Payson, when engaged in paying 
pastoral visits to his spiritual flock, happened 
one day to enter “the house of mourning,” and 
there he found a disconsolate mother, whose 
darling child had just been “taken from the 
evil to come,” whom he thus addressed: “ Sup- 
pose, now, some one was making a beautiful 
crown for you to wear; and you knew it was for 
you; and that you were to receive it, and wear 
it as soon as it should be done. Now, if the 
maker of it were to come, and, in order to make 
the crown more beautiful and splendid, were to 
take some of your jewels to put into it, should 
you be sorrowful and unhappy because they were 
taken away for a little while, when you knew 
they were gone to make up your crown?” 

It is by the dark seasons of the night which 
is far spent, that we are prepared for the daz- 
zling effulgence of the eternal day. 
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THE KATYDID. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


Out in the wild forest, 
Down in the deep dell, 

Where all the day’s shadows 
Have, flickering, fell, 

There, ’mid the dense foliage 
Skillfully hid, 

She chants till the morning, 
Th’ lone Katydid. 


She sings as if trying 
To hurry old Time; 
One moment accusing 
Poor Katy of crime— 
The next, she is praising 
Herself, and unbid— 
Whate’er we delight in— 
She says, “ Katydid.” 


There’s not a breeze rustling 
About her green home; 

The night foldeth thickly 
Its mantle of gloom, 

While yet the blithe cricket 
Is whistling amid 

The darkness that shroudeth 
Th’ lone Katydid. 


All the nights of last autumn 
She lulled me to sleep, 
Sitting close by my window 
Her vigil to keep; 
The lithe leafy branches 
The casement half hid, 
And formed a green bower 
For my wild Katydid. 


At first, it was tiresome 
To listen alone, 

While Katy repeated 
Her strange monotone; 

But when drooping illness 
All slumber forbid, 

I learned well to value 


My kind Katydid. 


The darkness of midnight 
Ne’er silenced her song; 
All through the dim watches 

So painful, so long, 
Her voice, brisk and hopeful, 
The lagging hours chid, 
Forever asserting 
That, sure, ‘‘ Katydid!” 


Now, when, through the forest, 
I hear the same note 
Chanted fast, as if Katy 
Were learning by rote, 
I think of the bower 
Where my quaint watcher hid— 
Of the long, lonesome hours 
With my kind Katydid. 





SPIRIT WARNINGS. 
BY MRS. M. BENNETT. 
“Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
Wuencz is this spirit of dismay? 
Of bodings darker than the grave? 
It points to some soul-sealing day, 
When none shall save. 


The sallow leaves of summer’s love, 
By whirlwinds driven, shall all disperse; 
While mutt’ring thunders, from above, 
Pronounce the curse. 


No flow’rs shall bloom, no sky shall shine 
Amid the horrors of that day. 
How dread the doom that is condign, 
Nor will delay! 


No hope, no choice may then be ours; 
Companioned ever with despair, 
Where scathing winds and scalding show’rs 
Surcharge the air. 


Whose pow’rs sufficient to endure, 
When rest we may not e’en desire? 
And also bear eternal, sure, 
Almighty ire? 


My soul! the thought how canst thou bear, 
With smoking arms to beat the wave, 
Whose baleful fires with horror glare, 
Round those they lave! 


Courage, as impotent as fear, 
Alike must wailing strengthless fall; 
The voice that startles death’s dull ear, 
Shall vanquish all. 


Such spirit warnings whisper truth 
To earth’s dejected millions here, 
And feeble age, and vig’rous youth, 
In bondage fear. 


The whole creation groan in pain, 
Nor can elude the sin-wrought woe; 
The way of peace, by victims slain, 
They may not know. 


Then love to him whose Godhead might 
Hath conquered all our fears and foes, 
Who said “Light be,” and heav’nly light 
Eternal glows. 


—— o> -—— 


INGRATITUDE. 


Brow, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not se keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 
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ALBERT’S NEW CLOTHES~* 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS MOTHER. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


LL the children were gone from home now, 

and Mr. and Mrs. Dedham lived quietly 
alone in the old place, and their lives were as 
dry as the dusty lane where only the cows went 
up and down—home to be milked and back to 
the pasture. The window-panes were mended, 
some of them with putty, others with shingles 
and bits of broken glass; but they were washed 
clean, and the coarse home-made curtains were 
very white. They were tied back just so with 
twisted strings, and from month’s end to month’s 
end the folds were never stirred. Pieces of 
boards were nailed across the front door-—boards 
were laid over the tops of all the chimneys but 
one—the front gate was nailed fast, and grass 
and weeds quite overran the path that used to 
lead from it to the door—the hens wallowed in 
the dust along the garden fence, and the roosters, 
instead of strutting smartly about, stood with 
wings dropped drowsily, and eyes half shut, in 
out-of-the-way nooks—only by the new patches 
of shingles in the mossy roof would you have 
known that there was any body beneath it to be 
sheltered. The old mill had for years been out 
of repair and disused; sometimes, indeed, of 
late, the slanting wheel creaked and groaned its 
way for a dozen rounds to the treading of little 
Albert, who varied the monotony of his life by 
turning it now and then in some chance interval 
of work. 

The days were so long to the little boby—when 
it was morning it seemed to him it would never 
be noon, and when it was noon that it would 
never, never be night, and when at last the night 
came it seemed more lonesome than the day— 
the one candle made but little light, not half 
enough to fill the great room where his grand- 
father and grandmother sat—she darning and 
mending the old clothes that ought to have been 
done with darning and mending long ago, and 
he smoking his pipe in the corner with fast-shut 
eyes, his wrinkled face as white almost as his 
long, thin hair. 

Poor little Albert, there was nothing for him 
to do, except to watch the crickets come out of 
their holes in the hearth, or the mice scamper 
from one hiding-place to another. 

The lad looked not a little like his mother— 
her pale cheek, and, more than all, her meek 
ways he had; and these to his grandmother were 





* Concluded from page 552. 





an especial offense. “But for that girl,” she 
often said, “Francis might have been living and 
in the mill yet.’ She never kissed him—never 
took him on her knee—never, in all his life, so 
much as said to him, “ Poor little boy!” 

Perhaps from living with the old folks, and 
never associating at all with children, his face 
had the look of premature thought and wisdom; 
but what his thoughts were, or what they would 
have been if there had been any body to bring 
them out of him, will never be known now. 

When the fall came and the yellow leaves 
fell, he took pleasure in wading through the 
pretty drifts, and listening to the rushing noise, 
not unlike the sickle in the wheat. Husking the 
corn was hard work for him—he could hardly 
reach to the tops of the rough rustling ears to 
pull them down; so the old man pulled the 
highest of them off, and in the husk they were 
carried by the basketful to the barn, and a great 
heap was made, so wide and so high it made 
little Albert’s heart sick to look at it, for it was 
to be his winter work to husk out the shining 
ears. At length the leaves of the woods lay in 
dead, frosty heaps, and the favorite pastime was 
gone; and when Albert had done the morning 
chores he was set to husk corn till it was time 
for the evening chores. 

His clothes were too small for him, and alto- 
gether too thin for the season; but his grand- 
mother said he must wear them out, for when 
the spring came they would be outgrown, as if 
they were not already worn out and outgrown— 
he should have new ones in the spring if he was 
a good boy and worked faithfully, as if he had 
not been a good boy, and had not worked faith- 
fully all the days of his life since he was big 
enough, and never once had hat, or coat, or shoes 
been bought for him—he had always worn the 
old ones of the children with whom he lived till 
now, when a tuck in his grandfather’s trowsers, 
and a new lining puckered into his broad-brimmed 
hat to prevent it from slipping quite over his 
eyes, made both quite as good as new for him, 
so his grandmother told him. 

When he said he was cold his grandfather told 
him to shut up the barn doors and keep himself 
warm, and this he was glad to do at last, so sharp 
came the winds from the north. It was very 
lonesome in the dark barn, with even the sun- 
shine shut out, and no company but the rats run- 
ning across the dusty barn, and the lean, black 
calf that stood up in its stall and looked at him 
by the hour. If he said he wished he had some 
body to talk to, his grandfather frowned, and 
said if he cared about the work he was doing he 
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would not be lonesome. Poor little Albert, it is 
not likely he did care much about it—it was not 
his grandfather’s head in his grandfather’s hat— 
pity for his comfort it had not been. 

How he watched the sun-streaks creeping 
along the dusty barn floor and counted the time 
by them, and when through the cracks of the 
door he could see that the sun was going down, 
he was glad enough—it was a change to give the 
black calf his meal, and carry the bundles of 
oats across the hill to the sheep; true, he came 
home shivering, almost frozen sometimes, for the 
ground was stiff and icy before he had any shoes. 
His grandparents did not intend to treat him 
harshly—they did not know they did—when 
they were young they had gone without till 
Christmas, and they had no thought that shoes 
were needful till the snow fell. 

Many a winter night as he sat before the blaz- 
ing fire in the hard, high chair, his feet and a 
good deal of his ankles bare beneath his trow- 
sers, seeming to look only at his big hat hanging 
on the peg over the jamb, or the sparks silently 
shining up the chimney, he inquired of his grand- 
mother how long it would be till spring. Per- 
haps he was thinking about his new clothes. No 
child’s book had he to read—no pictures with 
which to pass away the evening—sometimes he 
would get down on the hearth among the crick- 
ets and look for pictures in the coals. Once 
when he asked his grandfather why it was he 
saw in the fire so many pictures of little boys 
with great big hats on who fell to pieces in a 
minute, the old man told him it was likeliest 
because he was a dunce. He looked up with 
tears in his wondering eyes, but his grandfather 
did not see the tears, and he crept to the dim- 
mest corner and looked silently in the fire again, 
perhaps to see how many hundred little boys 
there were, all wearing big hats and falling to 
pieces after a minute. 

As he brought home the cows one night he 
saw something in his path that looked like the 
button he had lost from his coat sleeve the day 
before, but having picked it up he found, to his 
joyful surprise, it was no button, but a veritable 
sixpence—he wondered how far that would go 
toward getting the new clothes, but it was in 
vain he wondered. Ile had never seen any 
money spent to buy new clothes, and how should 
he be able to guess! He took the big, heavy hat 
off his head as he went homeward behind the 
cows, and turned it round and round on his 
hand, thinking, perhaps, the sixpence would 
help, at least, to buy a new one—a straw hat for 
summer could not cost a great deal of money, 








he thought, but he did not know. He almost 
ran with his bundles of straw to the sheep, and 
never once, except when the ice broke and let 
his bare feet down in the brook, thought of them 
at all. Had he not a sixpence toward buying 
the new clothes, and how should he eare for 
bare feet! 

That night when he looked in the fire he 
could not tell whether it were new hats or old 
the little boys wore—he could not look long 
enough steadily. Once or twice the fire went 
out in his grandfather’s pipe, and Albert thought 
the old man would not be disturbed by the tell- 
ing of his good news, but he opened his eyes 
with the first step the boy took toward his grand- 
mother, lighted the pipe anew, and so condemned 
the little grandchild to miserable silence. At 
last he was asleep, however, and Albert by little 
and little approached the candle and the table 
where his grandmother sat at work. She was 
putting new patches of another color in some of 
his old clothes—till then he had not noticed 
what she was doing; and when he saw the big, 
drab-colored patches in the knees of his old blue 
trowsers, his heart sunk down and he let the six- 
pence fall out of his hand. 

He thought perhaps his grandmother would 
speak to him if he stood long enough before her, 
but he waited and changed his feet more than 
once without any notice; then he drew nearer 
and took hold of her apron strings. “Don’t 
bother me,” she said, without looking up. 

“Grandmother,” he ventured at last, his voice 
unsteady with emotion, “when will it be 
spring?” 

“ What do you ask that so often for?” she said, 
“T am tired of hearing it.” 

“Because,” said Albert, “I thought—” 

“Well, what did you think, child? any thing 
your grandmother cares to hear, do you sup- 
pose?” 

“No,” replied Albert, dropping his head on 
his bosom, “I don’t suppose I did.” 

It is not unlikely that he thought he was to 
have new clothes when the spring came, and 
wondered why his grandmother was putting 
patches on his old ones, but if so he did not 
say it. 

It seemed as if something was choking him, 
and having tried to swallow it he said very hur- 
riedly, and holding the sixpence toward her, 





“Grandmother, I found this when I was driving | 


home the cows to-night.” 


She looked up quick enough now, and with- | 


out a word took the sixpence from his trembling 
hand and put it in her pocket. 
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“Won’t it buy, grandmother, won’t it help 
buy?” said Albert. 

“Buy what, child?” answered the old woman, 
intent upon her patches again. 

Albert thought it were better to say any thing 
than what he was thinking of, and replied, “A 
story-book, grandmother.” 

“A story-book!” she said; “what do you want 
of a story-book?” 

“To read the stories,” said Albert. 

“Fie!” said his grandmother, “I can save you 
the trouble of reading a story, and tell you one.” 

Another such joyous light came into Albert’s 
face as when he found the sixpence, and nestling 
close to his grandmother’s knees, he lifted to 
hers his great wondering eyes, saying, “O I am 
so glad!” 

“Well,” said she, jostling him aside, “once 
there was a boy so bad no body would have him 
in their house. Some folks said he was a thief, 
and every body who saw him agreed that he was 
the homeliest boy that ever lived. Finally he 
ran away from his home, and from the very 
grave of his mother—bad boy, wasn’t he?—and 
made his good old grandfather take care of him; 
but he is so lazy and so bad his grandfather 
thinks he will have to bind him out to a severe 
master, and the little boy is about as big as you, 
and his name is Albert.’ 

This was the first and the last story Albert’s 
grandmother ever told him; and with the tears 
dropping down his cheeks and into his bare 
bosom, for his shirt was outgrown and gaped 
wide, he crept back to his old place in the corner 
and tried to see pictures in the fire. All that 
evening he saw little boys with hats and coats a 
great deal too big for them—all of whom fell to 
ashes almost as soon as he beheld them. 

Albert came in the house one day with a 
basket of eggs he had been gathering, and found 
a lively old woman there who was visiting his 
grandmother. “Hi,” said she, looking at him, 
“T thought this was a boy out of the state’s 
prison at first, he has such striped clothes on, but 
I see it’s your little grandson.” 

“He has had the promise of new clothes this 
spring,” said Mrs. Dedham, “and I mean to go 
to town and get them before long.” 

Albert asked if it were not spring then, and 
sitting so that the largest patches were turned 
away from the visitor, wondered to himself when 
before long would be. 

All the spring went by, however, and before 
long did not come—at any rate Albert had no 
new clothes. “You must wear the old ones,” 
his grandmother said, “till the corn is planted,” 





and when that was done she said they were 
about as good as ever, and he must wear them 
till the corn was hoed, and then she really would 
go to town and get his new clothes—she might 
have added, “You have been a good boy and 
deserve them,” but she did not. 

The young corn-blades were opening—Albert 
had replanted and hoed the entire field for the 
first time, and was leaning on his hoe near the 
roadside contemplating the ugly scarecrow he 
had just set up. 

“Which of those objects do you suppose is 
the scarecrow?” asked one gay fellow of another 
as two went riding by. Albert looked at their 
shining coats and hats, and his bosom heaved 
under his old dusty clothes. He was tired with 
working in the dusty furrows all day, and the 
heavy old hat made red ridges across his fore- 
head—his feet and ankles were scratched with 
briers—altogether he looked woeful enough to be 
sure. 

“T expect they could not tell which was the 
scarecrow, sure enough,” said poor little Albert. 
If the thoughtless youths had heard him say so, 
they wou'd have spared him the derisive laugh 
they sent back. 

We all have our influence for good or for evil, 
small though it may be, and, simple-hearted child 
as he was, Albert had his—a softening, and beau- 
tifying, and humanizing was going on in the 
hearts of the old people so gently that them- 
selves dreamed not of it. 

When Albert came in from the cornfield he 
sat down on the cool stones by the well and put 
his dusty and tired feet in a tub of water; his 
trowsers were ragged as well as patched now; 
his hair, half tangles and half curls, hung down 
from beneath the heavy old hat. There were 
the traces of tears along his cheeks, and alto- 
gether he looked tired and forlorn, and as though 
he might be weary of the world. 

“Come, Albert, supper is ready,” called his 
grandmother, seeing that he sat still, making no 
preparation for the meal. She spoke so cheer- 
fully the little fellow looked up astonished, and 
she saw that he had been crying. “Why, what 
in the world is the matter?” she asked. Albert 
told her what had been said of him just before 
he came from the field. The old woman stood 
still a moment and looked at her grandchild, and 
it seemed to her that he was almost the picture 
of Francis. She wondered that she had never 
seen it till now, and she saw, too, how warm and 
heavy his hat was, and how much he needed his 
new clothes. 

“ Albert is a good boy,” she said to the grand- 









































father, who sat smoking his pipe in the corner as 
usual, and she went on to say how hard he had 
been at work that day, and that he had been 
called a scarecrow on account of his old clothes, 
she supposed; for if he were dressed as well he 
would look as well as any boy. 

The old man’s pipe was nicely aglow, but he 
knocked the fire out of it resolutely, and, walk- 
ing toward the well, asked Albert in a tone which 
he meant to be jocular, how much longer he 
thought the old clothes would last. But the 
child was not used to jests and could not under- 
stand them, and replied seriously that they 


| would last as long as he lived, he expected. 








Spring was nearly gone, and the “before long” 
his grandmother had talked about, he had given 
up looking for; and that he should never live 
long enough to see the new clothes that had 
been promised him he felt quite sure. 

The grandfather laid his hand on the boy’s 
head when he saw how hopeless and prematurely 
sad and weary he looked, and told him that his 
grandmother and himself would go to town just 
as soon as they could find time and buy the new 
clothes. 

Albert sat still unsmiling—one hand laid in 
the other in his lap: it might be a year or more 
before his grandparents would find time to go to 
town, he thought. 

The next morning Albert woke early;. he 
thought at first it was the bird singing in the tree 
at his window that awoke him; but “when he 
opened his eyes he saw his grandmother stand- 
ing before his bed with a tape-measure in her 
hand; and when she told him she was going to 
town, and had come to measure him and see 
just what size to bring the new ‘clothes, he 
laughed louder than he had ever done before 
under that dreary old roof, saying he thought it 
was only for funeral clothes that folks were 
measured. , 

The woods and fields had never looked pret- 
tier to Rachel, as she saw them from the spinning 
chamber, than they did to little Albert as he sat 
on the door-steps that day and watched his 
grandparentgriding down the lane in the wagon— 
the money hag had been untied at last. 

He was left quite alone and with few tasks. 
It was the first holiday of his life, and he hardly 
knew how to dispose of the time—he would 
have been glad to go with the old folks to town, 
but he had not dared to ask, and they had not 
once thought what a pleasure it would be to him. 
Every thing he could find to do he did, fixing in 
his mind the time when he supposed his grand- 
parents might have reached the town, and after 
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that the time when they might have bought his 
new coat, another for his hat, and yet another 
for his shoes, and so on. What they would be 
like he could not tell, but he knew they would 
be very fine, nor could he guess how he would 
look with them on, for he had never had new 
clothes on—poor little Albert! 

He thought it was time to look for his grand- 
parents before they had yet reached the town; 
for the day was so long it seemed to him a man 
might go round the world init. Now he watched 
the clock, but the hands did not seem to move 
at all. He could hardly help putting the time 
forward—poor child! it was going fast enough. 
At length he ceased listening for the home-com- 
ing wagon and watching the clock, and with his 
only playmate, the dog, took a romp on the 
grass and finally fell asleep. When he awoke 
the shadows were stretching up the hills, and 
the slow hand of the clock had gone round three 
times since he looked at it. He hastened to 
kindle the fire for his grandmother to make the 
tea, and then began the evening chores. The 
black calf that used to be so lean was frolicking 
in a clover-patch now; but he came running to 
Albert’s call and drank the water he had brought, 
rubbed his face against Albert’s shoulder and 
licked his hands, “Good-by, little bossey,” said 
Albert, and away he ran, for he felt that he had 
no time to lose now. The oats he portioned for 
the horses, an extra allowance, for he did not 
forget how tired they would be when they should 
get home from town with his new clothes, and 
when all was done heveould not yet hear the 
wagon in the distance. made himself all 
ready to put on the ne thes, washing feet 
andeface, and combisig’smooth his hair—he then 
walked all the length of the lane, up and down, 
twenty times. At last he thought he heard the 
sound of the wagon in the distance—he could 
not wait, but sprang to the fence, caught the low 
limbs of a tree that stood by, and went up and 
up with no thought of danger. There was a 
wagon coming, sure enough, and he was pretty 
sure he knew-the horses. Eagerly he watched, 
and as they came over the hill he knew that he 
was not mistaken—it was his grandfather and 
grandmother coming home with his new clothes. 
In exultant joy he gave the old hat a toss; he 
should never need it any more, he felt, and his 
merry laugh pealed out when he saw that it 
lodged on the head of the scarecrow. 

His grandmother saw and called him to come 
down and see his new clothes. 

It was the very tree that had thrown its shade 
over Francis years ago, and beneath it, from 
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among just such briers as were growing there 
now he had gathered the strange flowers for 
Rachel. He did not know this, and he did not 
know, dear little boy, that it was a dead limb he 
caught to let himself down by—there was a 
rushing noise through the close twigs and green 
leaves of the tree—a crash on the ground below— 
he had fallen on a stone. 

The old folks saw him, and tearful and trem- 
bling ran tohim. He did not know he was hurt— 
did not know he was killed, poor boy, and broken 
to pieces as he was—tried to raise himself from 
the ground, and as his grandmother bent over 
him he said, “ Where are the new clothes?” 

She gathered him up in her bosom for the first 
and the last time—he never spoke again. 

He was dressed in his new clothes that night, 
and directly so bright a smile came out in his 
face that every body who saw it wept. 

There was a wound in the hearts of the old 
people that opened then as they had never been 
opened before, and now that that little life was 
gone out they saw what they might have done 
for its happiness—saw how barren and profitless 
all their long lives had been. 

When the grandfather brought the old hat 
from the field and hung it against the wall, he 
said, “If it had been his new one he would not 
have thrown it away, so his life might have been 
saved, for his head could not have struck so 
hardly on the stone. They wept together, poor, 
childless old folks, and would not, and could not 
be comforted. 


iz ~ F A 
MRS. BARBAULD’S, OF PRECOCIOUS 


ie once happened thaé‘’an anxious mother alkea 
Mrs. Barbauld at what age she would begin 
to teach her children to read. “I should much 
prefer that a child should not be able to read be- 
fore five years of age,” was the reply. “Why, 
then, have you written books: for children of 
three?’ “Because, if young mammas be over 
busy, they had better teach in a good way than a 
bad one.” I have known clever, precocious chil- 
dren at three, dunces at twelve, and.dunces at six, 
particularly clever at sixteen. One of the most 
popular authoresses of the present day could not 
read at seven. Her mother was rather uncom- 
fortable about it, but said that, as every person 
did learn with opportunity, her child would doso 
at last. By eighteen this apparently slow genius 
paid the heavy but inevitable debts of her father, 
from the profits of her first work, and, before 
thirty, had published thirty volumes. 


| 
| NURTURE OF CHILDREN, A SUBLIME WORK. 


| (J\O bring up a family in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, is, under the most favora- 
| ble circumstances, a great work; and in some cir- 
cumstances it rises to sublimity. What are the 
elements of greatness, and who are the ‘truly 
great? I do not ask who the distinguished are; 
for greatness and fame are not always coupled in 
this world’s calendar. But if greatness be predi- 
cable of those who have attempted and achieved 
great things—if far-reaching views, if benevo- 
lence, patience, faith, toil, perseverance be attri- 
butes of greatness, I know not where it is to be 
found, if not in the Christian parent training up 
a family at once for earth and heaven—for virtue, 
usefulness, and honor here, and glory there; nor 
a finer instance of heroism than that of one par- 
ent, especially aymother, laboring for that end 
alone—unsustained, perhaps opposed and coun- 
teracted, by those who ought to aid her, and 
especially by one of whom every sentiment of 
affection, both conjugal and parental, and every 
dictate of religion, both revealed and natural, 
demand that his aims, sympathies, and influence 
should be one with hers. 


—— 


THE RIVALRY OF GREAT MEN. 

Te fivalry of great mém thas called forth the 

S0rrow and pity of good men in all ages. On 
this subjeet it-has been said, with equal truth and 
beauty, “Monnteins do not shake hands. Their 
roots may touch; they may keep together some 
way up; but at length they part company, and 
rise into individual *geaks. So dt is with great 
men. As;fountains mostly run in chains and 
clusters, crossing the plain at wider or narrower 
intervals; in like manner are there epochs in his- 
tory when great mengappear in clusters also. At 
first, too, they grow @p together, seeming to be 
animated by the game spirit, to have the same 
desires and antipathies, the same purposes and 
ends. But, after a while, the genius of each 
begins to know itself, and to follow its own bent: 
they separate and diverge moreand more; and 
those who, when young, were workifig in concert, 
stand alone in their old age. But if mountains 
do not shake hands, neither do they kick each 
other. Their human counterparts unfortunately 
are more pugnacious. Although they break out 
of the theory, and strive to soar in solitary emi- 
nence, they can not bear that their neighbors 
should do the same, but complain that they im- 
pede the view, and often try to Overthrow them, 
especially if they are higher.” 
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“0, I HAVE A HOME!” 
BY HARRIET N. BABB. 


NE afternoon, near the close of the school 

year, five or six young girls were sitting 
together chatting of their expected return home, 
and counting the days that must elapse before 
that delightful event. 

“T am going home two weeks before school 
breaks up!” exclaimed Sarah Clive, joyfully. 

“Are you?” 

“Yes; I persuaded father that it would kill 
me to stay in town so long during the warm 
weather, and so he has promised to come for 
me the middle of June. Just think, I'll be 
enjoying my freedom for two whole weeks while 
you poor girls will be poring over your books— 
how I shall pity you!” 

“You'll not get home two weeks before J do,” 
said another, “for I am to leave one week before 
the term closes.’ 

“And J am*going home on Wednesday, so I 
shall escape three whole days.” 

“O, I can scarcely wait for the time to come!’ 

“Nor I, for I am dying to be at home again!” 

“Dying?” 

“Well, deeply anxious, then: will that suit 
you, little critic?” 

“ Perfectly; and I am quite as anxious as you 
can be to feel myself at home once more,’ 

And sweet young voices blended together in 
the song of— 

“Home,-homet sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home!” 

“Lizzie, don’t you wish you had a home to 
go to?” asked Vittle Mary T. of one of her com- 
panions who had taken no part in the conver- 
sation. 

“Hush, Mary, hush! you must not ask such 
questions,” said her elder sister Anna. “See, 
you have hurt Lizzie’s feelings!” 

“ Have I, Lizzie?” asked the child, looking 
up in surprise; and seeing that the hot blood 
had crimsoned Lizzie’s cheek, brow, and neck, 
and that her eyes were filled with tears, she 
sprang to her side, exclaiming, “Dear Lizzie, I 
didn’t mean to wound you; but when the girls 
are all talking so, I often wish you had a home, 
and I wondered if you didn’t, too; don’t cry, will 
you”’ and she put her dimpled arms around 
her neck. 

“T will try not to,” said Lizzie, making a strong 
effort to control herself. 

“T am so sorry you haven’t any home!” whis- 
pered Mary, in a sympathetic tone. 








“Thank you, dear; but, O, J have a home—a 
beautiful home—where I expect to be so happy!” 
replied Lizzie, and, kissing the little Mary, she 
hastily left the room. 

The girls looked at each other in surprise, 
“What does she meun by saying she has a 
home?” asked one, “Miss J. told us that she 
was an orphan, and had none; and I guess she is 
poor, too.’ 

“Of course, she has no home,” cried another, 
“or she would go to it sometimes; but you know 
she always stays here during all the vacations: 
a forlorn enough place at any time, but doubly 
so when other people are enjoying holidays:” 

“And if she had a home she would not have 
cried when Mary asked her that question.” 

“May be she has only lately got one! Some 
rich uncle may have come back from somewhere 
or other, and told her she should live with him.” 

“How glad I should be if it was so! for she 
deserves to have a home if any body in the world 
does,” said little Mary, warmly. 

“Tndeed she does,” responded Anna; “but I 
should think, if such a thing had happened, she 
would have been so glad that she would have 
have told us of it.” 

“Why, so should I; for I am sure I should 
have rejoiced with her.” 

“O, she would have been ready enough to tell 
us if any such good fortune had befallen her.” 

“T guess so, too, and any home she has must 
be in the clouds,” said ar.other, with a laugh. 

Had she said beyond them she would have 
come nearer to the truth, 

“Well, Lizzie isn’t a girl to talk at random, 
or to state fancies for facts; so that what she 
said about having a home—a beautiful one, too, 
she called it—has excited my curiosity, and I 
should like to know what she meant.” — 

“So would I,” said Anna; “for, as you say, 
she isn’t a girl that would stretch things at all; 
and I mean to try and find out about it.” 

The girls were right in supposing that Lizzie 
L. was a homeless orphan; but they could not 
know the sad and desolate feelings she had ex- 
perienced on that account. Fall of life and 
health, with pleasant homes and kind parents, 
the only trial they had ever known was that of 
being sent to school. But as they had, when 
there, the pleasure of going home to look for- 
ward to, as home seemed all the more attractive 
for their brief absences from it, and every one there 
so anxious to make their visits pleasant, they were, 
upon the whole, very happy, and illy prepared to 
enter into the feelings of one who, though no 
older than themselves, had seen both her parents 
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laid in the cold grave, and her home taken from 
her by ruthless creditors. Miss J., the principal 
of a school, had heard of the destitute condition 
of the child—to whom only the merest pittance 
had been reserved for a support—and had taken 
her into school with the view of educating her, 
and thus fitting her to earn her own support by 
teaching. Those who knew the circumstances 
loudly extolled the goodness and benevolence of 
Miss J., and said that little Lizzie was most 
fortunate in being so well provided for. Both 
these things were true. It was certainly very 
benevolent in Miss J. thus to burden herself 
with the care of an orphan, and the child was 
favorably situated for having her mind cultivated 
and expanded. “She ought to be so happy in 
finding such a home!” said every one who spoke 
of it; and with her grateful heart, Lizzie, too, 
felt that she ought to be happy when such good 
care was taken of her. But was she so? Those 
mothers who read their children’s‘hearts, and see 
how they enjoy affection and sympathy, know 
that their little natures seem to crave caresses 
quite as much as the “bread and butter” for 
which they ask so often and so clamorously; and 
Lizzie L., with her warm heart, her quick sensi- 
bilities, and timid nature, was more dependent 
for her happiness upon outward marks of affec- 
tion than many other children would have been. 
Consequently, when she came to live with Miss 
J., and felt herself surrounded by entire stran- 
gers, she was very sad and lonely. While grate- 
ful to Miss J. for her care, her quick feelings 
told her that lady would require obedience, but 
would not value her affection; and as she sought, 
day by day, to please her, and only gained thereby 
an exemption from censure, or, at best, a cold 
“you are a good girl, and don’t give me any 
unnecessary trouble,” how her heart yearned to 
have some one throw her arms around her, and, 
drawing her close to her, whisper, “You dear 
girl!” 

Even her schoolmates at first treated her coldly: 
partly because she was too sad to be merry, and 
partly because even in that youthful assembly 
the knowledge that she had no home to invite 
them to made them feel that her friendship was 
not as well worth cultivating as that of the 
richer girls. For even children catch the spirit 
that is so universally prevalent in society, and 
act it out in their plays. Under such circum- 
stances Lizzie’s warm affections were in danger 
of eating in upon herself, and either affecting her 
health, or causing her to grow up dwarfed in 
some of those qualities which constitute the use- 
fulness and the charm of a true woman. But 





our Father in heaven, who sees even the hum- 
blest of his children, took care thet the orphan 
should not long feel herself shut out from the 
sympathies and the joys of home, though he 
deemed it necessary that she should learn a les- 
son of patient waiting for that home after which 
her heart yearned. 

Her young companions would not live in the 
same house with Lizzie long without loving her; 
she was so good-tempered, so obliging, that she 
would do any thing for them; and then, though 
she could not command their respect by her 
spending money, she insensibly gained it by her 
good scholarship. Not knowing how much pa- 
tient, persevering efforts will accomplish, they 
attributed her perfect recitations to her having 
a better mind than theirs; and even the wor- 
shipers of Mammon must yield, at least silent 
homage to the influence of mind. At the time 
of which I write Lizzie had many warm friends 
in the school, among whom Anna T. and her 
little sister Mary stood foremost. 

“What could she have meant by saying she 
had a home?” thought Anna; and prompted not 
so much by womanly curiosity as by real interest 
in the orphan, she went to her teacher with the 
question, “Miss J., will you tell me what Lizzie 
L. could have meant by saying she has a beau- 
tiful home, where she expects to be so happy?” 

“ How came she to tell you that?” 

“Why, we were all chattering about going 
home, and little Mary said, ‘Lizzie, Pm sorry 
you haven’t a home to go to, and Lizzie could 
hardly keep from crying, but she answered, ‘O 
Mary, I have a home, a beautiful home, to go to!’ 
Will you please tell me what she meant?” 

“T think you had better ask Lizzie herself; 
she will probably tell you her meaning better 
than I can.” 

“Don’t you think she would be hurt at my 
asking her?” 

“No, I fancy she would not be; having told 
just enough to excite your curiosity, she ought 
to feel willing to gratify it.’ 

“Well, I will ask her then; for I should like 
to know if she really has got another home.” 

A tap at Lizzie’s door was responded to by 
the invitation, “Come in;” and as Anna entered 
she thought she saw traces of weeping on Liz- 
zie’s face, though it was wreathed in smiles at 
sight of her. “I hope that thoughtless little 
sister of mine did not hurt your feelings much 
this afternoon, dear Lizzie,” she said, kissing her. 

“QO no; Iam used to it now, and I know she 
didn’t mean any thing. Take this seat by the 
window.” 
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“ As you say, she didn’t mean any thing by it, | 
but I am sorry she said it; and I often think we 
are too careless of your feelings, talking so much 
about our homes before you.” 

“QO, never mind. When I first came here, 
and heard all the girls talking so much about 
their homes; saw them leave to visit them, and 
come back again so full of all the happiness 
they had enjoyed there, I did use to feel badly, 
and ask myself why it was that every one else 
had a pleasant home while I had none; but I do 
not mind it so much now; I am very well con- 
tented here, and I ought to be very grateful for 
Miss J.’s kindness, for I know that all orphans 
are not so well provided for.” 

“May I ask you a question, Lizzie?” said 
Anna. 

“Certainly, and I will answer it if I can.” 

“ Perhaps you will think it impertinent in me, 
but what you said to Mary about having a home 
excited my curiosity, and I thought perhaps I 
misunderstood you. Did you not tell her you 
had a beautiful home in which you expected to 
be so happy?” 

“ Yes.’ 

“How long have you had it? I don’t under- 
stand your meaning.” 

“A pleasant home has been prepared for me 
a long while, but 1 did not realize it till lately. 
Now, I feel that I ought to be happy while I 
stay here, because I have the hope of going there 
to cheer me.” 

“T am so glad you have a home again; it must 
be so pleasant for you.” 

“Yes, it is pleasant to feel that I am no longer 
homeless.” 

“Tell me all about your home.” 

“T am afraid I shall become too much excited 
if I talk about my new home; for they say it is 
a more beautiful one than any I have ever seen, 
and that I shall have nothing left to wish for 
when I get there.” ' 

“Then you will have musical instruments, for 
you would never be satisfied without them.” 

“O yes! I am to have an elegant harp, and 
am to be taught to play richer airs and sweeter 
symphonies than any I have ever heard. No 
musical professor in this city can compare with 
the One who is to give me lessons.” 

“You will have to have a garden, too, and 
flowers, if you are to have all you want.” 

“Yes; my new home stands in a beautiful 
garden, where all choice flowers grow; and there 
are shady bowers there covered with grape vines; 
and a clear stream of water—clear as crystal, 





den, making every thing so cool and fresh. And 
on its banks such rare fruit-trees grow, some of 
them bearing twelve different kinds of fruit, 
and having new fruit every month, instead of 
only once a year.” 

“Why, it must be in some foreign climate!” 

“Tt is; and, O, I shall enjoy such delightful 
society there! I can never know what it is to 
feel lonely, for I shall always be surrounded by 
those who love me so dearly.” 

Anna gazed at her young friend with sur- 
prise—such a sparkling eye and glowing cheek, 
a face so radiant with happiness, she had never 
seen before. “Why, Lizzie, you said you would 
get excited if you talked about your new home, 
and I think you have: how beautiful it makes 
you! Idid not know joy could change any one’s 
face so. What you have been telling me seems 
like some bright fairy tale. I’ve read of such 
things—” 

“This is better than any tale,” broke in Lizzie, 
“because it is all true. I am to have just such 
a home as that, and, if any thing, more beautiful. 
Whatever else I may be disappointed in, I can 
not be in that; for He who has promised it to 
me can not fail to keep his word; and he says I 
can not begin to imagine the delights that are 
awaiting me there.” 

“You haven’t told me whether your home is 
to be in the city or in the country,” said the 
mystified Anna. 

“QO, it is in the midst of a city, a splendid 
city, where there are no mean alleys, no wretched 
old houses shut out from the sunshine; but all 
the streets are broad and pleasant; there is clear 
light every-where, and the streets are so clean, 
for they are all paved with pure gold.” 

“Why, Lizzie, that is the way it is in heaven! 
Your home must be just like heaven,” 

“My home is heaven!” said the young girl, 
with a sweet smile. 

“Heaven!” exclaimed the other, in a tone of 
disappointment; “and haven’t you any other home 
than that?” 

“Do I need any other home when I know 
that such a beautiful one as that is ready for me?” 

“But it would be nice to have a home on 
earth, too.” 

“So it would; but when I recollect ow soon 
this earth and all on it shall be burned up with 
fire, I feel glad that my home is in a more en- 
during country, where I can enjoy it forever.” 

“What an odd girl she is!” thought Anna; 
yet still she could not shake off the effect of 
what Lizzie had said. 

When the other girls questioned her as to 
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whether Lizzie really had a home, and she told 
them, “Yes, but it was in heaven,” they set up a 
thoughtless laugh at the strange idea; but Anna 
could not joia with them. Something in her 
own heart seemed to whisper, “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal. For where your treasure is there will 
your heart be also.” 
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THE BLANK BIBLE. 


HE discussion of the preceding day upon the 

character and influence of the Bible had 
made so deep an impression upon me, that when 
I went to bed I found it very difficult to sleep; 
and when I did get off at last, my thoughts 
shaped themselves into a singular dream, which, 
though only a dream, is not, I think, without 
instruction. I shall entitle it “THz Bian 
Brie.” 

I thought I was at home, and that on taking 
up my Greek Testament one morning to read— 
as is my wont—a chapter, I found, to my sur- 
prise, that what seemed to be the old, familiar 
book was a total blank; not a character was 
inscribed in it or upon it. I supposed that some 
book like it had, by some accident, got into its 
place; and, without stopping to hunt for it, took 
down a large quarto volume which contained 
both the Old and New Testaments. To my sur- 
prise, however, this also was a blank from begin- 
ning toend. With that facility of accommoda- 
tion to any absurdities which is proper to dreams, 
I did not think very much of the coincidence of 
two blank volumes having been substituted for 
two copies of the Scriptures in two different 
places, and, therefore, quietly reached down a 
copy of the Hebrew Bible, in which I could just 
manage to make out a chapter. To my in- 
creased surprise, and even something like terror, 
I found that this also was a perfect blank. 
While I was musing on this unaccountable phe- 
nomenon, my servant entered the room, and 
said that thieves had been in the house during 
the night, for that her large Bible, which she 
had left on the kitchen table, had been removed, 
and another volume left by mistake in its place, 
of; just the same size, but made of nothing but 
white- paper. She added, with a laugh, that it 
must have been a very queer kind of thief to 
steal a Bible at all; and that he should have 





left another book instead, made it the more odd. 
I asked her if any thing else had been missed, 
and if there were any signs of people having 
entered the house. She answered in the nega- 
tive to both these questions; and I began to be 
strangely perplexed. 

On going out into the street, I met a friend, 
who, almost before we had exchanged greetings, 
told me that a most unaccountable robbery had 
been committed at his house during the night, 
for that. every copy of the Bible had been re- 
moved, and a volume. of exactly the same size, 
but of pure white paper, left in its stead. Upon 
telling him that the same accident had happened 
to myself, we began to think that there was more 
in it than we had at first surmised. 

On proceeding further, we found every one 
complaining, in similar perplexity, of the same 
loss; and before night it became evident that a 
great and terrible “miracle” had been wrought; 
in the world; that in one night, silently but 
effectually, that hand which had written its ter- 
rible menace on the walls of Belshazzer’s palace 
had reversed the miracle; had sponged out of 
our Bibles every syllable they contained, and 
thus reclaimed the most precious gift which 
Heaven had bestowed, and ungrateful man had 
abused. 

I was curious to watch the effects of this 
calamity on the varied characters of mankind. 
There was universally, however, an interest in 
the Bible now it was lost, such as had never 
attached to it while it was possessed; and he who 
had been but happy enough to possess fifty copies 
might have made his fortune. One keen specu- 
lator, as soon as the first whispers of the miracle 
began to spread, hastened to the depositories of 
the Bible Society and the great book-stocks in 
Paternoster Row, and offered to buy up at a high 
premium any copies of the Bible that might be 
on hand; but the worthy merchant was informed 
that there was not a single copy remaining. 
Some, to whom their Bible had been a “blank” 


‘book for twenty years, and who would never 


have known whether it was full or empty had 
not the lamentations of their neighbors impelled 
them to look into it, were not the least loud 
in their expressions of sorrow at this calamity. 
One old gentleman, who had never troubled the 
book in his life, said it was “confounded hard 
to. be deprived. of his religion in his old age;” 
and.another, who seemed to have lived as though 
he had always been of Mandeville’s opinion, 
that “private vices were public benefits,’ was 
all at once alarmed for the morals of mankind. 
He feared, he said, that the loss of the Bible 
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would have “a cursed bad effect on the public 
virtue of the country.” 

As the fact was universal and palpable, it was 
impossible that, like other miracles, it should 
leave the usual loop-holes for skepticism. Mir- 
acles in general, in order to be miracles at all, have 
been singular or very rare violations of a general 
law, witnessed by a few, on whose testimony they 
are received, and in the reception of whose testi- 
mony consists the exercise of that faith to which 
they appeal. It was evident, that, whatever the 
reason of this miracle, it was not an exercise of 
docile and humble faith founded on evidence no 
more than just sufficient to operate as a moral 
test. This was a miracle which, it could not be 
denied, looked marvelously like a “judgment.” 
However, there were, in some cases, indications 
enough to show how difficult it is to give such 
evidence as will satisfy the obstinacy of man- 
kind. One old skeptical fellow, who had been 
for years bedridden, was long in being con- 
vinced—if, indeed, he ever was—that any thing 
extraordinary had occurred in the world; he at 
first attributed the reports of what he heard to 
the “impudence” of his servants and depend- 
ents, and wondered that they should dare ven- 
ture upon such a joke. On finding these asser- 
tions backed by those of his acquaintance, he 
pished and pshawed, and looked very wise, and 
ironically congratulated them on this creditable 
conspiracy with the insolent rascals, his servants. 
On being shown the old Bible, of which he rec- 
ognized the binding, though he had never seen 
the inside, and finding it a very fair book of 
blank paper, he quietly observed that it was 
very easy to substitute the one book for the 
other, though he did not pretend to divine the 
motives which induced people to attempt such 
a clumsy piece of imposition; and, on their per- 
sisting that they were not deceiving him, swore 
at them as a set of knaves, who would fain per- 
snade him out of his senses. On their bringing 
him a pile of blank Bibles, backed by the assev- 
erations of other neighbors, he was ready to 
burst with indignation. “As to the volumes,” 
he said, “it was not difficult to procure a score 
or two ‘of commonplace books,’ and they had 
doubtless done so to carry on the cheat; for him- 
self, he would sooner believe the whole world 
was leagued against him, than credit any such 
nonsense.” They were angry, in their turn, at 
his incredulity, and told him that he was very 
much mistaken if he thought himself of so 
much importance that they would all perjure 
themselves to delade him, since they saw plainly 
enough that he could do that very easily for 





himself, without any help of theirs. They really 
did not care one farthing whether he believed 
them or not; if he did not choose to believe the 
story, he might leave it alone. “Well, well,” 
said he, “it is all very fine; but unless you show 
me, not one of these blank books, which could 
not impose upon an owl, but one of the very 
blank Bibles themselves, I will not believe.” At 
this curious demand, one of his nephews who 
stood by—a lively young fellow—was so exceed- 
ingly tickled, that, though he had some expecta- 
tions from the skeptic, he could not help burst- 
ing out into laughter; but he became grave 
enough when his angry uncle told him that 
he would leave him in his will nothing but 
the family Bible, which he might make a ledger 
if he pleased. Whether this resolute old skeptic 
ever vanquished his incredulity, I do not re- 
member. 

Very different from the case of this skeptic 
was that of a most excellent female relative, 
who had been equally long a prisoner to her 
chamber, and to whom the Bible had been as to 
so many thousands more, her faithful companion 
in solitude, and the all-sufficient solace of her 
sorrows. I found her gazing intently on the 
blank Bible, which had been so recently bright 
to her with the luster of immortal hopes. She 
burst into tears as she saw me. “And has your 
faith left you, too, my gentle friend?” said I. 
“No,” she answered, “and I trust it never will. 
He who has taken away the Bible has not taken 
away my memory, and I now recall all that is 
most precious in that book which has so long 
been my meditation. It is a heavy judgment 
upon the land; and surely,” added this true 
Christian, never thinking of the faults of others, 
“Tat least, can not complain, for I have not 
prized as I ought that blessed book, which 
yet, of late years, I think I can say, I loved 
more than any other possession on earth. But 
I know,” she continued, smiling through her 


tears, “that the sun shines, though clouds may 


vail him for the moment; and I am unshaken 
in my faith in those truths which have been 
transcribed on my memory, though they are 
blotted from my book. In these hopes I have 
lived, and in these hopes I will die” “T have 
no consolation to offer to you,” said I, “for you 
need none.” She quoted many of the passages 
which have been, through all ages, the chief 
stay of sorrowing humanity; and I thought the 
words of Scripture had never sounded so solemn 
or so sweet before. “I shall often come to see 
you,” I said, “to hear a chapter in the Bible, for 
you know it far better than L” 
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No sooner had I taken my leave than I was 
informed that an old lady of my acquaintance 
had summoned me in haste. She said she was 
much impressed by this extraordinary calamity. 
As, to my certain knowledge, she had never 


| troubled the contents of the book, I was sur- 


prised she had so taken to heart the loss of that 
which had, practically, been lost to her all her 
“Sir,” said she, the moment I entered, 
“the Bible, the Bible.” ‘“ Yes, madam,” said I, 
“this is a very grievous and terrible visitation. I 
hope we may learn the lessons which it is calcu- 
lated to teach us.” “I am sure,” answered she, 
“T am not likely to forget it for a while, for it 
has been a grievous loss to me.” I told her I was 
very glad. “Glad!” she rejoined. “Yes,” I said, 
“T am glad to find that you think it so great a loss, 
for that loss may then be a gain indeed. There 
is, thanks be to God! enough left in our mem- 
ories to carry us to heaven.” “Ah! but,” said 
she, “the hundred pounds and the villainy of 
my maid-servant. Have you not heard?” This 
gave me some glimpse as to the secret of her 
sorrow. She told me that she had deposited 
several bank notes in the leaves of her family 
Bible, thinking that, to be sure, nobody was 
likely to look there for them. “No sooner,” said 
she, “were the Bibles made useless by this 
strange event, than my servant peeped into every 
copy in the house, and she now denies that she 
found any thing in my old family Bible, except 
two or three blank leaves of thin paper which, she 
says, she destroyed; that, if any characters were 
ever on them, they must have been erased when 
those of the Bible were obliterated. But I am 
sure she lies; for who would believe that Heaven 
took the trouble to blot out my precious bank 
notes! They were not God’s word, I trow.” 
It was clear that she considered the “ promise to 
pay” better by far than any “promises” which 
the book contained. “I should not have cared 
so much about the Bible,” she whined, hypocrit- 
ically, “ because, as you truly observe, our mem- 
ories may retain enough to carry us to heaven ”— 
a little in that case would certainly go a great 
way, I thought to myself—“ and if not, there are 
those who can supply the loss. But who is to 
get my bank-notes back again? Other people 
have only lost their Bibles.’ It was, indeed, a 
case beyond my power of consolation. 

The calamity not only strongly stirred the 
feelings of men, and upon the whole, I think, 
beneficially, but it immediately stimulated their 
It was wonderful to see the energy 
with which men discussed the subject, and the 
zeal, too, with which they ultimately exerted 





themselves to repair the loss. I could even 
hardly regret it, when I considered what a spec- 
tacle of intense activity, intellectual and moral, 
the visitation had occasioned. It was very early 
suggested, that the whole Bible had again and 
again been quoted piecemeal in one book or 
other; that it had impressed its own image on 
the surface of human literature, and had been 
reflected on its course as the stars on a stream. 
But, alas! on investigation, it was found as vain 
to expect that the g'cam of starlight would still 
remain mirrored in the water when the clouds 
had vailed the stars themselves, as that the 
bright characters of the Bible would remain 
reflected in the books of man when they had 
been erased from the book of God, On inspec- 
tion, it was found that every text, every phrase 
which had been quoted, not only in the books 
of devotion and theology, but in those of poetry 
and fiction, had been remorselessly expunged. 
Never before had I had any adequate idea of 
the extent to which the Bible had molded the 
intellectual and moral life of the last eighteen 
centuries, nor how intimately it had interfused 
itself with habits of thought and modes of ex- 
pression; nor how naturally and extensively its 
comprehensive imagery and language had been 
introduced into human writings, and most of all 
where there had been most of genius. A vast 
portion of literature became instantly worthless, 
and was transformed into so much waste paper. 
It was almost impossible to look into any book 
of any merit, and read ten pages together, with- 
out coming to some provoking erasures and mu- 
ti_ations, some “hiatus valde deflendi,” which 
made whole passages perfectly unintelligible. 
Many of the sweetest passages of Shakspeare 
were converted into unmeaning nonsense, from 
the absence of those words which his own all 
but divine genius had appropriated from a still 
diviner source. As to Milton, he was nearly 
ruined, as might naturally be supposed. Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels were filled with perpetual 


lacune. I hoped it might be otherwise with the 


philosophers, and so it was; but even here it 
was curious to see what strange ravages the vis- 
itation had wrought. Some of the most beau- 
tiful and comprehensive of Bacon’s Aphorisms 
were reduced to enigmatical nonsense. 

Those who held large stocks of books knew 
not what todo. Ruin stared them in the face; 
their value fell seventy or eighty per cent. All 
branches of theology, in particular, were a drug. 
One fellow said, that he should not so much 
have minded if the miracle had sponged out 
what was human as well as what was divine, 
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for in that case he would at least have had so 
many thousand volumes of fair blank paper, 
which was as much as many of them were worth 
before. A wag answered, that it was not usual, 
in despoiling a house, to carry away any thing 
except the valuables. Meantime millions of blank 
Bibles filled the shelves of stationers to be sold 
for day-books and ledgers, so that there seemed 
to be no more employment for the paper-makers 
in that direction for many years to come. A 
friend, who used to mourn over the thought of 
palimpsest manuscripts—of portions of Livy and 
Cicero erased to make way for the nonsense of 
some old monkish chronicler—exclaimed, as he 
saw a tradesman trudging off with a handsome 
morocco-bound quarto for a day-book, “Only 
think of the pages once filled with the poetry 
of Isaiah, and the parables of Christ sponged 
to make way for orders for silks and satins, mus- 
lins, cheese, and bacon!” The old authors, of 
course, were left to their mutilations; there was 


no way in which the confusion could be rem- 


edied. But the living began to prepare new 
editions of their works, in which they endeav- 
ored to give a new turn to the thoughts which 
had been mutilated by erasure, and I was not a 
little umused to see that many, having stolen 
from writers whose compositions were as much 
mutilated as their own, could not tell the mean- 
ing of their own pages. 

It seemed at first to be a not unnatural im- 
pression that even those who could recall the 
erased texts as they perused the injured books— 
who could mentally fill up the imperfect clauses— 
were not at liberty to inscribe them; they seemed 
to fear that, if they did so, the characters would 
be as if written in invisible ink, or would surely 
fade away. It was with trembling that some at 
length made the attempt, and to their unspeak- 
able joy found the impression durable. Day 
after day passed; still the characters remained; 
and the people at length came to the conclusion, 
that God left them at liberty, if they could, 
to reconstruct the Bible for themselves out of 
their collective remembrances of its divine con- 
tents. This led again to some curious results, 
all of them singularly indicative of the good 
and ill that is in human nature. It was with 
incredible joy that men came to the conclusion 
that the book might thus be recovered nearly 
entire, and nearly in the very words of the orig- 
inal, by the combined effort of human memories. 
Some of the obscurest of the species, who had 
studied nothing else but the Bible, but who had 
well studied that, came to be objects of reverence 
among Christians and booksellers; and the vari- 





ous texts they quoted were taken down with 
the utmost care. He who could fill up the chasm 
by the restoration of words which were only par- 
tially remembered, or could contribute the least 
text that had been forgotten, was regarded as a 
sort of public benefactor. At length, a great 
public movement among the divines of all de- 
nominations was projected, to collate the results 
of these partial recoveries of the sacred text. It 
was curious, again, to see in how various ways 
human passions and prejudices came into play. 
It was found that the several parties who had 
furnished from memory the same portions of the 
sacred texts had fallen into a great variety of 
different readings; and though most of them 
were of as little importance in themselves as 
the bulk of those which are paraded in the crit- 
ical recensions of Mill, Griesbach, or Tischen- 
dorf, they became, from the obstinacy and folly 
of the men who contended about them, ¢mportant 
differences, merely because they were differences. 
Two reverend men of the synod, I remember, 
had a rather tough dispute as to whether it was 
twelve baskets full of fragments of the jive loaves 
which the five thousand left, and seven baskets 
full of the seven loaves which the four thousand 
had left, or vice versa; as also whether the words 
in John vi, 19, were “about twenty or five and 
twenty,” or “about thirty or five and thirty 
furlongs.” 

To do the assembly justice, however, there 
was found an intense general earnestness and 
sincerity befitting the occasion, and an equally 
intense desire to obtain, as nearly as possible, 
the very words of the lost volume; only—as 
was also, alas! natural—vanity in some; in oth- 
ers, confidence in their strong impressions and 
in the accuracy of their memory; obstinacy and 
pertinacity in many more—all aggravated as 
usual by controversy—caused many odd embar- 
rassments before the final adjustment was effected. 

I was particularly struck with the varieties of 
reading which mere prejudices in favor of cer- 
tain systems of theology occasioned in the sev- 
eral partisans of each. No doubt the worthy 
men were generally unconscious of the influence 
of these prejudices; yet, somehow, the memory 
was seldom so clear in relation to those texts 
which told against them as in relation to those 
which told for them. A certain Quaker had an 
impression that the words instituting the eucharist 
were preceded by a qualifying expression, “And 
Jesus said to the twelve, Do this in remembrance 
of me;” while he could not exactly recollect 
whether or not the formula of “baptism” was 
expressed in the general terms some maintained 
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it was. Several Unitarian; had a clear recollec- 
tion that in several places the authority of man- 
uscripts, as estimated in Griesbach’s recension, 
was decidedly against the common reading; while 
the Trinitarians maintained that Griesbach’s re- 
cension in those instances had left that reading 
undisturbed. An Episcopalian began to have 
his doubts whether the usage in favor of the 
interchange of the words “bishop” and “ pres- 
byter” was so uniform as the Presbyterian and 
Independent maintained, and whether there was 
not a passage in which Timothy and Titus were 
expressly called “bishops.” The Presbyterian 
and Independent had similar biases; and one 
gentleman, who was a strenuous advocate of the 
system of the latter, enforced one equivocal re- 
membrance by saying, he could, as it were, dis- 
tinctly see the very spot on the page before 
his mind’s eye. Such tricks will imagination 
play with the memory, when preconception plays 
tricks with the imagination! In like manner, it 
was seen that, while the Calvinist was very dis- 
tinct in his recollection of the niuth chapter of 
Romans, his memory was very faint as respects 
the exact wording of some of the verses in the 
epistle of James; and though the Arminian had 
a most vivacious impression of all those passages 
which spoke of the claims of the law, he was in 
some doubt whether the apostle Paul’s senti- 
ments respecting human depravity, and justifi- 
cation by faith alone, had not been a little exag- 
gerated. In short, it very clearly appeared that 
tradition was no safe guide; that if, even while 
she was hardly a month old, she could play such 
freaks with the memories of honest people, there 
was but a sorry prospect of the secure trans- 
mission of truth for eighteen hundred years. 
From each man’s memory seemed to glide some- 
thing or other which he was not inclined to retain 
there, and each seemed to substitute in its stead 
something that he liked better. 

Though the assembly was in the main most 
anxious to come to a right decision, and really 
advanced an immense way toward completing 
a true and faithful copy of the lost original, the 
disputes which arose, on almost every point of 
theology, promised the world an abundant crop 
of new sects and schisms. Already there had 
sprung up several whose names had never been 
heard of in the world, but for this calamity. 
Among them were two who were called the 
“ Tong Memories” and the “ Short Memories.” 
Their general tendencies coincided pretty much 
with those of the orthodox and the rationalists. 

It was curious to see by what odd associations, 
sometimes of contrast, sometimes of resemblance, 





obscure texts were recovered, though they were 
verified, when once mentioned, by the conscious- 
ness of hundreds. One old gentleman, a miser, 
contributed—and it was all he did contribute— 
a maxim of prudence, which he recollected, prin- 
cipally from having systematically abused it. All 
the ethical maxims, indeed, were soon collected; 
for though, as usual, no one recollected his own 
peculiar duties or infirmities, every one, as usual, 
kindly remembered those of his neighbors. Hus- 
bands remembered what was due from their 
wives, and wives what was due from their hus- 
bands. The unpleasant sayings about “ better 
to dwell on the house-top” and “the perpetual 
dropping on a very rainy day” were called to 
mind by thousands. Almost the whole of Prov- 
erbs and Ecclesiastes were contributed, in the 
merest fragments, in this way. As for Solomon’s 
“times for every thing,” few could remember 
them all, but every body remembered some. 
Undertakers said there was a “time to mourn,” 
and comedians that there was a “time to laugh;” 
young ladies innumerable remembered that there 
was a “time to love,” and people of all kinds 
that there was a “time to hate;” every body 
knew that there was a “time to speak,” but 
a worthy Quaker reminded them that the e was 
also a “time to keep silence.” 

Some dry parts of the laws of Moses were 
recovered by the memory of jurists, who seemed 
to have no knowledge whatever of any other 
parts of the sacred volume; while in like man- 
ner one or two antiquarians supplied some very 
difficult genealogical and chronological matters, 
in equal ignorance of the moral and spiritual 
contents of the Scriptures, 

As people became accustomed to the phenom- 
enon, the perverse humors of mankind displayed 
themselves in a variety of ways. The efforts of 
the pious assembly were abundantly laughed at; 
but I must, in justice, add, without driving them 
from their purpose. Some profane wags sug- 
gested that there was now a good opportunity 
of ‘realizing the scheme of taking “not” out 
of the Commandments and inserting it in the 
Creed. But they were sarcastically told, that 
the old objection to the plan would still ap- 
ply; that they would not sin with equal rel- 
ish if they were expressly commanded to do 
so, nor take such pleasure in infidelity if infi- 
delity became a duty. Others said that, if the 
world must wait till the synod had concluded 
its laborsy the prophecies of the New Testament 
would not be written till some time after their 
fulfillment; and that, if all the conjectures of 
the learned divines were inserted in the new 
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edition of the Bible, the declaration in John 
would be literally verified, and that “the world 
itself would not contain all the books which 
would be written.” 

But the most amusing thing of all was to see, 
as time made man more familiar with this strange 
event, the variety of speculations which were 
entertained respecting its olyect and design. Many 
began gravely to question whether it was the 
duty of the synod to attempt the reconstruction 
of a book of which God himself had so man- 
ifestly deprived the world, and whether it was 
not a profane, nay, an atheistical, attempt to 
frustrate his will. Some, who were secretly glad 
to be released from so troublesome a book, were 
particularly pious on this head, and exclaimed 
bitterly against this rash attempt to counteract 
and cancel the decrees of Heaven. The Papists, 
on their part, were confident that the design was 
to correct the exorbitancies of a rabid Protest- 
antism, and show the world, by direct miracle, 
the necessity of submitting to the decision of 
their Church and the infallibility of the supreme 
Pontiff; who, as they truly alleged, could decide 
all knotty points quite as well without the word 
of God as with it. On being reminded that the 
writings of the Fathers, on which they laid so 
much stress as the vouchers of their traditions, 
were mutilated by the same stroke which had 
demolished the Bible—all their quotations from 
the sacred volume being erased—some of the 
Jesuits affirmed that many of the Fathers were 
rather improved than otherwise by the omission, 
and that they found these writings quite as intel- 
ligible and not less edifying than before. In 
this many Protestants very cordially agreed. On 
the other hand, many of our modern infidels 
gave an entirely new turn to the whole affair, by 
saying that the visitation was evidently not in 
judgment, but in mercy; that God in compas- 
sion, and not in indignation, had taken away 
a book which man had regarded with an extrav- 
agant admiration and idolatry, and which they 
had exalted to the place of that clear internal 
oracle which he had planted in the human breast; 
in a word, that, if it was a rebuke at all, it was 
a rebuke to a rampant “Bibliolatry.” As I heard 
all these different versions of so simple a matter, 
and found that not a few were inclined to each, 
I could not help exclaiming, “In truth the devil 
is a very clever fellow, and man even a greater 
blockhead than I-had taken him for.” But in 
spite of the surprise with which I had listened 
to these various explanations of an event which 
seemed to me clear as if written with a sunbeam, 
this Jast reason, which assigned as the cause of 





God’s resumption of his own gift, an extravagant 
admiration and veneration of it on the part of 
mankind—it being so notorious that those who 
professed belief in its divine origin and authority 
had, even the best of them, so grievously neg- 
lected both the study and the practice of it— 
struck me as so exquisitely ludicrous, that I broke 
into a fit of laughter, which awoke me. I found 
that it was broad daylight, and the morning sun 
was streaming in at the window, and shining in 
quiet radiance upon the open Bible which lay on 
my table. So strongly had my dream impressed 
me, that I almost felt as though, on inspection, I | 
should find the sacred leaves a blank, and it 
was, therefore, with joy that my eyes rested on 
those words, which I read through grateful tears: 
“The gifts of God are without repentance.”— 
Eclipse of Faith. 


—— > — 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


XCEPTING Heber’s Missionary Hymn, be- 
ginning with 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
we know nothing from his pen more eloquently 
beautiful than the following. The reader may 
have seen it before, but its merits will well pay 
a re-perusal: 

“Life bears on like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides swiftly down the 
narrow channel, through the playful murmurings 
of the little brook, and winding along its grassy 
borders, the trees shed their blossoms over our 
young hands; we are in hope, and we grasp 
eagerly at the beauties around us, but the stream 
hurries us on, and still our hands are empty. 

“Our course in youth and manhood is along 
a wider and deeper flood, and amid objects more 
striking and magnificent. We are animated by 
the moving picture of enjoyment and industry 
that is passing before us; we are excited by short- 
lived success, or depressed and rendered miser- 
able by some short-lived disappointment. But 
our energy and dependence are both in vain. The 
stream bears us on, and our joys and griefs are 
left behind us. We may be shipwrecked, but we 
can not anchor; our voyage may be hastened, 
but we can not be delayed; whether rough or 
smooth, the river hastens toward its home; the 
roaring of the waves is beneath our keel, and 
the land lessens from our eyes; the floods are 
lifted up around us, and we take our last leave 
of earth and its inhabitants, and of our future 
voyage there is no witness but the infinite and 
the eternal.” 
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“I CARE NOT NOW, I'M GOING HOME!” 


BY CARRIE MYER. 


Pate Ella bowed her sunny head, 
And wild the light within her eye; 
“I care not now,” she softly said, 
“ For I am going home to die!” 


“T care not now,” sweet Ella said; 
“ My mother’s face I soon will see; 
Once more the dear old paths I’ll tread, 
And Frank shall sing again to me.” 


But brighter grew poor Ella’s eyes, 
And feebler came her faltering breath; 
Her cherished hopes went down to rise 
No more this side the vale of death. 


“O heavenly Father!” Ella prayed, 

“ Let me no more a pilgrim roam; 
On thee alone my trust is staid; 

I wait the solemn summons home.” 
Fair Ella, on her dying bed, 

One misty April even, 
To one of wretched aspect said, 

‘* Prepare to meet me now in heaven: 


Sweet spirit voices softly call 


My soul where pride and scorn ne’er come: 


Dear Stanton, I forgive you all— 
I care not now, I’m going home!” 


That night her earthly father came, 
And sadly stood her bed beside, 

Aud watched the faintly burning flame 
Of life go out—sweet Ella died. 


Hers was a sadd’ning, oft-told tele, 
I ween, but not less true; 
In loneliness to weep and wail 
Was all wronged Ella Lane could do. 


A fairy girl and two sweet boys 
She nursed with all a mother’s pride— 
’Mid life’s dark woes her only joys— 
But, one by one, they moaned and died. 


And when they in the grave did lie, 
In vigils of the midnight deep 

She heard their wild, heart-rending cry— 
It startled e’en her troubled sleep. 


Of all that passed we take no note, 
No earthly joys poor Ella knew 

For years—at last her mother wrote, 
“Dear Ella, we will come for you.” 


Then flowed the tide of joy again 
Along the streams that grief had chilled: 
The heart so withered down with pain 
Once more to Hope’s blest music thrilled. 


The plants that long in gloom grow pale 
May not the sun’s bright rays withstand, 
If suddenly the shades that vail 
Are lifted, though by friendly hand; 


So she, who seemed so strong to bear 
The shadows which had vailed a life 





Whose morn was like the spring-time fair, 
Was weak beneath the joyful strife 


Of feelings waked by Love’s soft hand— 
The love that watched in happy years, 

When home’s sweet airs her forehead fanned, 
And eyes were never dim with tears 


But those of holy tenderness 

That welled from hearts too full of gladness; 
Then knew she only griefs that bless— 

Now scarce a gentler name than madness 


Were fit for that deep-searing woe 
That burned the roses from her cheek— 
The hand whose harshness made them glow 
Had planted there the lilies meek. 


Forgotten all the anguish when 
The voices that were still so long 
To Memory’s vales brought back again 
The olden cadences of song. 


The tones that once with joy and pride 

Did breathe her name she yet might hear— 
A gifted brother at her side 

Once more, and father, mother, dear. 


These were the hopes that daily brought 
To pallid cheeks a crimson hue— 

The while the foe in secret wrought— 
Her blue eyes bright and brighter grew! 


Home-hallowed tones! ye came too late 
To one whose feet were wont to roam 

Too near, too near the Pearly Gate— 
And she has found a better home. 


—— > --- 


A PRAYER 


BEFORE ENTERING ON THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
BY REV. J. T. BARR, ENGLAND. 


O rnov dread Power! enshrined in endless light— 
Than saints more holy—than the sun more bright— 
First Cause of all things! in thy name I go, 

With deepest awe, thy Gospel trump to blow; 

T’ extend the knowledge of thy saving grace, 

And preach redemption to a fallen race. 


O, let each inbred passion be subdued, 

Each evil cancel’d in th’ atoning blood; 

That while I publish sins through Christ forgiven, 
My life may show the doctrine is from heaven! 

O, keep me steadfast in thy hallow’d cause— 
Unharm’d by Pride—untainted by Applause! 

To thee, my Rock! assist me still to flee, 

And give up all—to give myself to thee! 


But, O, without thy aid, thy priests in vain 

Sow the pure seed, and water it again; 

No fruits of righteousness reward their toil 

Till thou, blest Being! on their labors smile. 

Come then, eternal Spirit! Source of light, 

Assist and quicken by thy promised might ! 

So shall success my feeble labors crown, 

In winning souls, and bringing Christ his own. ii 
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THE P’S AND Q’S OF MODERN REFORMERS. 
SECOND PAPER. 
BY REV. O. M. SPENCER, A. M. 
THE PRESS. 

DITORS may be divided into three classes. 

1. Those who admit any thing that will pay. 
2. Those who admit nothing but what is select. 
8. Those who make a compromise between the 
two. 

By the first class the press has been most 
basely prostituted. They constitute their peri- 
odicals a kind of literary omnibus. Every thing 
is admitted that pays its passage-money, and we 
have reason to believe that one seat entire is 
always reserved for his Satanic Majesty. The 
mere fact that an article “will pay” is a sufli- 
cient passport to their columns. No political 
measure so odious, but finds some servile organ 
for its advocate. No book so brainless, as to be 
destitute of a patron, who, for a certain “consid- 
eration,” will laud it to the skies. No compound 
so villainous, or patent nostrum so worthless, but 
will find a publisher, who will advertise the 
world of its wonderful properties at so much 
a “square.” 

To sustain the pride and power of party, truth 
is perverted and logic distorted—public honor is 
assailed and private character assaulted. To pan- 
der to a vitiated taste, the theater and opera are 
puffed, profligate men and abandoned women are 
puffed; and if Satan himself were to advertise 
for an exhibition or give notice for a concert, 
there is no doubt but that he would be “favor- 
ably noticed by the press.’ What Leigh Hunt 
said of editors of this class at the beginning 
of the present century may in substance be said 
of them now. They consider it a “feather in 
their cap” to be on intimate terms with actors 
and dramatists, and, by inserting a flattering 
critique in their journals, frequently written by 
the author himself, “to have consequence in the 
green room and plenty of tickets for their friends.” 
“Puffing and plenty of tickets” are the order 
of the day. “There is an interchange of ameni- 
ties over the dinner-table—a flattery of power on 
the one side, and puns on the other; and what 
the public takes for a criticism on a play, is only 
a draft upon the box-office, or reminiscences of 
last Thursday’s salmon and lobster-sauce. The 
custom is to write as short and as favorable a 
paragraph on the new piece as can be; to say 
that Bannister is ‘excellent,’ and Mrs. Jordan 
‘charming;’ to notice the crowded house, or in- 
vent it if necessary; and to conclude by observ- 
ing that the whole went off with eclat,.” 


Some editors of this class are as changeable 
as Proteus, angel or devil at pieasure. One mo- 
ment they will be currying favor with all parties, 
and discourse eloquently of healing divisions; 

| the next they will be retailing party prejudice 
_ and vending political bile. The object of their 
| flattery in the morning is the butt of their ridi- 
| cule in the evening. They crush the caterpillar 
| of to-day, and court the butterfly of to-morrow. 
One moment they will be making application of 
“poor man’s plasters” to those whose characters 
they have wounded; the next making the wound 
deeper still by wholesaling new slanders or deal- 
ing out old falsehoods. Some of these political 
gadflies earn their daily food by thrusting in 
their tiny proboscis and sucking the blood of 
those noble creatures they annoy but can not 
injure. Such an editor is the pack-horse of 
office-seekers and the lap-dog of demagogues. 

Another division of the corps editorial consists 
of those who, with a patronizing spirit, make a 
compromise between a pure and a corrupt litera- 
ture. This class has the control of by far the 
larger proportion of the public prints. Although 
under the heading you may read “Devoted to 
Literature, Science, the Arts, Agriculture, Moral- 
ity, and Religion,” yet articles sometimes make 
their appearance which could not be classified 
under any of the heads without the greatest vio- 
lence. The eye of purity is sometimes shocked 
in passing over the contents by falling upon a 
questionable reference dr a delicate allusion— 
vailed immodesty, or masked infidelity—licen- 
tiousness hooded in a cowl, or incontinency in 
the garb of an angel. Modesty blushes and Inno- 
cence bleeds. A large surplus of the matter may 
be moral, unexceptionable, instructive; but a single 
dead fly, however small, will defile the whole of 
the precious ointment. Such papers are like razors 
with honeyed edges; we should be careful how 
we permit our eyes. to pass over the one, or our 
tongues over the other. The consequence may 
be that tears will flow from the former, blood 
from the latter. Periodicals of this description 
may be interesting, yes, bewitching; but seldom 
instructive, enlightening, or ennobling. They 
may be musical, but not moralizing. 

A class still remains to be noticed: those 
who admit no article into their columns unless 
it bears upon its very face the stamp of moral 
purity. In the hands of such a public print 
becomes what it should be—the Advocate of 
liberal principles, the Watchman of our political 
and religious institutions, the Chronicle of enno- 
bling deeds, the Recorder of virtuous actions, the 
Herald of the people’s rights, and the Journal 
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of the acts of their legislators. It may be music 
to the mirthful, comfort to the serious, a physi- 
cian to the patient, a sermon to the sinner, and a 
library to the laborer. 

The position of an editor is by no means an 
easy one. His is no sinecure’s berth. Enemies 
he will have, let his course be what it may. If 
he attempts to please every body, ten to one he 
pleases nobody. This ought not to be attempted 
or expected. He should court not the smiles of 
the world, if by so doing he martyrs his integ- 
rity, and compromises a manly independence, but, 
if necessary, smile at its frowns. Like the lunar 
orb, let him be a man capable of raising the tide 
of popular feeling, while he himself remains 
calm and deliberate. 

We come now to notice 

THE PULPIT. 
Some one has divided ministers intu three classes: 
1. Those who preach what they know and oth- 
ers do not. 2. Those who preach what others 
know and they do not. 3. Those who preach 
what neither they themselves nor any body know. 

From this we would frame the following di- 
vision: 1. Pulpit triflers. 2. Pulpit idiers. 3. 
Pulpit instructors. 

There are not a few of these pulpit triflers, 
who prostitute the sacred desk and desecrate the 
house of God. They preach what they neither 
know themselves nor any body else. In their 
private life, pride has taken the place of piety; 
in their public ministrations, philosophy has sup- 
planted religion and reason the Bible. They 
will weave their fine webs of intellectual thought, 
and indulge in vague and airy speculations, of 
which they have no more definite idea than of 
the geological formation of the outer ring of 
Saturn, or the chemical composition of nectar 
and ambrosiz; or if they have, stork-like, they 
will present an entertainment to their audience in 
a vessel so deep that no one has a neck long 
enough to feed in it but themselves. These are 
they who will talk nonsense by the hour; and 
to hear them preach one would judge, and per- 
haps rightly, too, that they knew as little of the 
Bible as they did of the Talmud or the Koran. 
These are they who trifle with God and eternity, 
and 
“Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As makes the angels weep.” 


2. Pulpit idlers. The class of ministers of 
whom we are now speaking are they who preach 
what others know and they do not. In other 
words, they do not investigate for themselves, 
but are satisfied to republish the sentiments of 
others. Many in their congregations know more 





of theology and would treat their subjects in a 
more pertinent manner than they do themselves. 
Nor does this arise from youth or inability, else 
they would be, in some degree, excusable; but 
from indolence. They will spend six days out 
of the week in idle lounging; then upon the 
seventh enter the pulpit without any prepara- 
tion, and make a draft on inspiration, or pre- 
sent a check on heaven for a sermon, as if the 
Almighty would honor their demand, or make a 
mouthpiece of so unprofitable a servant. They 
take a text—commence—say something —sit 
down; but their text and sermon are no rela- 
tion. And why? Simply because during the 
week you may find them in any other place but 
their studies. 

Some ministers start out with a little moral 
pocket money, and never increase their stock, 
unless it be what necessary additions they receive 
from contact with the world. With these few 
paltry pennies they endeavor to interest their 
congregations upon every Sunday in the calen- 
dar. They will present first one side, and then 
the other, and then they will gild and galvanize 
them. For a short tine they pass as golden 
coin; but the gilding soon begins to wear away, 
and then the old coin makes its appearance. 

Others are like hand-organists. When some 
master-mind has invented the instrument, they 
make excellent performers. Thus they are sat- 
isfied to deal out second-handed thought merely 
because they are too indolent to think for them- 
selves. They pass along for a time; but should 
any mishap befall them they are forced to ex- 
claim, “ Alas, master, for it was borrowed!” 

3. We notice pulpit instructors, or those min- 
isters who preach what they know and others do 
not. An instructive minister must possess an 
ever-increasing fund of information, and to this 
end he must be a student. It is not only desira- 
ble, but necessary, that he should more than keep 
pace with the march of the public mind. If 
Ahab the king drive furiously, Elijah the prophet 
must gird up his loins and run on before. 

We can not sympathize with those who would 
enumerate among the necessary qualifications of 
a minister that of a title. And yet some con- 
gregations seem to think that no one but a titled 
embassador is a good conductor of the grace of 
God. 

There seems, moreover, to be an overweening 
anxiety among some who officiate at the altar 
in holy garments to have earthly distinctions 
superadded to those which they have received 
from the court of heaven. Just as if a commis- 
sion from God, in order to be valid, needed the 
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signature of a man. “Honor to whom honor 
is due,’’ is a maxim current in heaven as well as 
on earth; but for men, and especially for minis- 
ters, to “seek their own glory is not glory.” 
And while the honors conferred by man sit with 
peculiar grace upon those whom God has hon- 
ored, if they come unsolicited; on the other 
hand, when degrees become venal, and when a 
doctorate may be negotiated as a bill of exchange, 
it is not worth the parchment upon which it is 
written. 

If degrees are deserved, and are not conferred, 
there is no man under heaven who can afford to 
live and die without a title better than an embas- 
sador of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

There are some who unfurl the banner of the 
cross in the clouds, while others trail it in the 
dust; whereas it should be elevated as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, or as the 
“Son of Man” was lifted up, in the sight of all 
the people. The former class trifle with their 
high commission; the latter degrade it. It is 
not stately, pompous language, interwoven with 
fine-spun theories, that is destined to convert the 
world. You might as well attempt to melt down 
the icebergs of the Polar seas with moonbeams. 
Nor will a popular appeal to vulgar prejudices, 
corched in commonplace language and inter- 
larded with “slang phrases,” have a tendency to 
purify the heart, unless you can purify a fountain 
by stirring its very dregs. 

There are some whose discourses are a mere 
brutum fulmen, “full of sound and fury, signify- 
They use the spiritual heavens 
The only 
characteristic excellence of their sermons is that 
they are loud. 

Now the time has past when people are to be 


| terrified with thunder alone. They have been so 


long entertained with it that they are becoming 
accustomed to it, and are now pretty well agreed 
that after all it is the lightning that does the exe- 
cution. Nature exhibits thunder and lightning 
together, and is not very prodigal of either. 
Thus it should be with the minister. Nor is 


| there any danger lest there be an exhibition of 


too much zeal in the pulpit. Would to God that 


| every preacher had a galvanic battery at the 


extremity of every nerve! but let his zeal be 
“according to knowledge.” 

Tong sermons are still more objectionable. 
And he who lengthens out his discourses under 


| the impression that he is constructing a long 
| lever with which to move his congregation, will 





find, to his discomfiture, that he is laboring at the 


short arm, and his congregation at the leng; and 





the consequence will be that erelong they will 
move him out of the pulpit. 

People in this lightning age are not satisfied 
that what a sermon lacks in depth should be 
made up in length. 

The pulpit should be characterized by learn- 
ing, piety, courage, integrity, purity of character, 
and independence of action; the minister by a 
“shepherd’s care, a leader’s courage, a. pilot’s 
skill, a fisher’s patience, a prophet’s inspiration, 
and a Savior’s love.” The press should be pure, 
patriotic, bold, and uncompromising; the pen 
chaste, uncontaminating, attractive, and instruct- 
ive. These are the three great instrumentalities 
of moral reform. 

Let them act in concert, let them be a trinity 
in unity, and they will wield a mighty power 
that will soon usher in the dawning of the mil- 
lennial morn. 


—_>——_ 


OUR INFLUENCE OUTLIVES US. 


OW often does the descending stream of 

influence owe its salubrity to the salt some 
pious hand cast into it at a point so high that 
it has ceased to be acknowledged or known! 
And how inciting is the thought that “the good 
men do [and not merely the evil, as Mark An- 
tony avers] lives after them;” that our influence 
is not restricted to the individual, or generation, 
on which it is immediately exerted, nor limited 
by the years of our little sojourn on the earth! 
We may act on the race at large, born and un- 
born; but in the line of our posterity especially, 
we may and must send our influence onward, 
with peculiar energy—who can tell how far? 
There is no fact more striking in human history 
than the descent of character in families; none 
more evincive of God’s remembrance of his cov- 
enant with his people; none more accordant with 
the natural laws of influence as dependent on 
the frame-work of society; none more encour- 





aging to the believing parent; none more solemn | 
to the unbelieving, who is entailing with awful | 


probability, with moral certainty, if God do not 
prevent it, his own irreligion upon his chil- 
dren’s children, down to the latest generation. 
But it is not our evil alone that thus survives 
us and is perpetuated. The memorial of virtue 
is immortal. How cheering to the wise and 
good to know, that 


“The sweet remembrance cf the just, 

Like a green root, revives and bears 

A train of blessings for their heirs, 
When dying Nature sleeps in dust!” 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE LAST WAR WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


HE old man sat a long time in his great arm- 

chair, gazing steadily into the winter fire, 
and dreamily studying the bright flame and red 
sparks that went roaring and crackling up the 
wide chimney. 

Our grandmother and ourselves—that is to 
say, our grandmother, my cousin John, my sis- 
ter Maggie, and myself—occupied the opposite 
corner of the broad hearth, and one and all were 
busily engaged in the rather ungenteel employ- 
ment of cutting carpet-rags. We studied the 
contents of the huge basket in our midst as wist- 
fully, if not as steadily, as our grandfather con- 
templated the fanciful forms of the burning logs; 
for not till its mass of woolen odds and ends 
were all cut to the requisite width, and the colors 
carefully sorted, could we presume to meddle 
with the rosy-cheeked apples and brown walnuts 
that graced the side-table. Sister Maggie had 
worked very contentedly at first, for the carpet, 
when completed, was to be hers, and it was a 
pleasure to think of the bright colors woven 
together and nicely covering some floor in the 
pretty cottage which her third cousin John was 
building just down the lane; but even her inter- 
est and busy fingers at last tired, and a little 
impatience marked her movements as she hastily 
dipped into the slowly decreasing contents of the 
basket. 

“If you would only tell us a story, grandpa,” 
she said at last, reaching across the fireside, and 
lightly tapping the old man’s shoulder, “it 
wouldn’t take so long to get all these strips in 
order.” 

“Perseverance will accomplish the work ina 
little time, Maggie.” 

“But it would be less tiresome and not so dis- 
couraging if we could forget it for a little while. 
You must know ever so many things that are 
interesting, grandpa. You are seventy years old. 
How strange it must seem to look back over so 
long atime! Seventy years is a great while.’ 

“Tt seems like a dream, Maggie—a short, hur- 
ried dream. It seems only yesterday that your 
old grandmother there was as fresh and bloom- 
ing as yourself, with just such brown sunny 
curls. She was the village beauty. Only a day 
or two ago.” 

We all turned to gaze eagerly at the old lady, 
who, in her snowy full-frilled cap and white 
collar, looked exactly as a neat, good-natured 
old grandmother might be expected to look, but 





in whose time-furrowed face and silver hair we 
sought in vain for any resemblance to our pet, 
laughing Maggie. 

“A young beauty! Only a day or two ago!” 
I repeated; upon which all the company began 
to stare at me; for I was, by nature, so extremely 
taciturn that whenever [ spoke at all I was sure 
to be heard with special attention. 

“I wish, grandpa,” said Maggie, “that you 
had lived during the war of the Revolution. I 
like so much to read about that time; and it 
would be so delightful to hear about it from a 
person who had witnessed it all. Don’t you 
think so, cousin John?” 

“Tf he had come so early upon the stage of 
life, Maggie, I am afraid that we should have 
been old people now, and our pretty cottage 
that is being finished for us would have—” 

“Hush, John! See! you are winding those 
crimson strips among the blue. Will you please 
to look at your work instead of watching me?’ 

Cousin John smilingly obeyed, for he saw the 
rich red blood that mantled in Maggie’s cheek, 
and the sudden lighting of the blue eyes that 
were striving to frown at his innocent allusion to 
their future home together. 

“TI like war stories,” said Maggie, demurely, 
after a moment’s silence. 

“Ah! Did you not know,” asked the old 
man, “that I really did go to fight for my coun- 
try once?” 

“No, indeed! O grandpa!” 

“Tt was during the last war with England in 
1813, I think.” 

“And you really went asa soldier?” said Mag- 
gie, doubtingly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you ever applied for bounty land or for 
a pension?” asked practical John. 

“No. My country never appreciated my serv- 
ices, or made the least attempt to raise me from 
obscurity. But I do not complain; for many 
thousands of men, as brave as myself, have been 
equally neglected. In fact, I have never sought 
for any remuneration, but have rather shunned 
notoriety.” 

“How long did you serve, grandpa? Were 
you ever wounded? Did you perform any of 
those dreadful forced night marches through 
swamps, and briers, and snow, and—and mud- 
holes?” 

“T see,” replied the old man, laughing at her 
earnestness, and indulging in a sort of inward 
chuckle for which I could not account, “I see 
that I shall have to tell you all the particulars. 
But not if you leave your work;” for Maggie, in 
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her eagerness to hear, had thrown down her scis- 
sors and come to his side. She returned at once, 
and sat down again by cousin John, who silily 
whispered her to cut the strips broad, as he was 
doing, so as to get through the sooner. 

“O John! how can you?” she exclaimed aloud, 
as she surveyed the huge balls that he had 
wound; “TI shall have to do all your work over 
again. You're not helping at all. And the car- 
pet is to be for our sitting—I mean for my—that 
is, John, you know—” 

“Yes, I know, Maggie,” he replied, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye. “I’ll come to-morrow 
evening again and cut them over nicely myself. 
I’d rather come than not. And, Maggie, I’ll buy 
for the little parlor the prettiest—” 

“We're quite ready to listen, grandpa,” inter- 
rupted Maggie, pretending not to hear, and bend- 
ing over the basket till her bright curls hid the 
roses in her cheeks. “About your going to the 
war, you know.” 

“Yes. We were all quietly at work—some in 
their fields and others in their shops—when the 
news came that the British had landed at Cohas- 
set and burnt two sloops, and that a speedy 
descent upon the villages along the coast was 
to be apprehended. The call to arms echoed 
through our little community like the knell of 
death, and the faces of the children and women 
were several shades whiter on account of it; 
the faces of the married women especially, as 
your grandmother, no doubt, remembers.” 

“Fiddlestick!” responded the old lady, who 
was as remarkable for taciturnity as myself, and 
never spoke unless inwardly moved thereto. 

“Well, we didn’t stop to don any uniform— 
our valiant selves and trusty swords and guns 
were all that the emergency required; and no 
one changed his apparel, except our captain, who 
appeared in his Sunday clothes, with a snow- 
white cravat, tied in a Beau Brummel knot un- 
der his chin. We bade our families adieu with 
heavy hearts, dwelling, in our thoughts, mourn- 
fully upon the chances of war, and the slender 
probabilities of ever meeting them again on earth. 
Those of us who entertained any hopes of com- 
ing home alive had a positive belief in returning 
with fewer limbs and with shockingly mutilated 
countenances. I shall never forget how the 
women followed us, weeping and bewailing our 
fate and theirs, till we reached the bridge just 
out of the village.” 

“Fiddlestick !? ejaculated our grandmother 
again. 

“There we halted, and our captain made a 
speech to them. He spoke of what we owed to 





our country, and how willingly, as citizens, as 
husbands, and as fathers, we were going to face 
the foe and shed our blood for their protection, 
He said more than I can now recollect about 
Rome, and Greece, and the ancient glory of Ath- 
ens, and ended by an eloquent reference to the 
wives and mothers of Sparta. 

“There were times, as we all knew, when our 
captain’s valorous spirit seemed to lose all note 
of modern affairs in his thorough appreciation 
of the battle furor described in ancient classic 
lore; in the relation of which, and in the use of 
sonorous epithets, he had—no one knew how— 
become particularly expert; and because of those 
times, it was now ungenerously whispered along 
our line that our brave captain was tipsy. The 
women stood still and heard him through; and 
then giving a great shout, they went back laugh- 
ing to their homes. What they were laughing at 
I have never found out to this day. 

“All that afternoon we marched sadly but 
steadily; our spirits drooping in spite of the fre- 
quent adjurations of our leader to ‘think of 
Julius Cesar!’ It was nine o’clock in the even- 
ing when we reached Cohasset. Of course, it 
was too late to assault the enemy, and, besides, 
none of us knew exactly where the enemy lay. 
It might have been our enthusiasm, or a sacred 
devotion to freedom, or an anticipation of the 
probable glory that awaited us on the morrow, 
that affected us, but I can truly assert that all 
of us, to a man, trembled in our boots at the 
slightest noise which could be rega™ied as an 
evidence of, the proximity of the foe. We lay 
down to sleep in the open air with our clothes 
on. Sleep! when the safety of the United States 
was at stake! Only those who have so often 
saved the glorious Union in later days can fully 
appreciate the anxiety and patriotism that drove 
sleep from our eyes and slumber from our eyelids. 

“A short, big, puffy man lay next to me on the 
ground, and his distress—-on account of his coun- 
try—was piteous to behold. It was Squire Pete, 
the old man now living at Pine Hill, on the oid 
Boston road. What speeches had I heard from 
that man in the village tavern and store! Who 
so valorous as he? Or who so emulous of the 
delight of fighting hand to hand with the pirat- 
ical British? ‘Creation!’ he would exclaim, 
almost bursting with courage, ‘if J could com- 
mand a division, I reckon the British would 
know it” It had not escaped our notice before 
dark that his eyes grew wild and his cheek pale 
with heroic excitement, as he neared the goal 
where his ardent wishes were to be realized and 
his innate bravery gratified. 
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“Tt was a tranquil night in June, and the clear 
stars looked down upon our feverish and blood- 
thirsty company as if wooing us to thoughts 
of peace. For one, I felt greatly disposed to 
heed their gentle counsel, and, as the night wore 
quietly on, I indulged in a train of most salutary 
reflection upon the respective merits of war and 
peace. Still I had no intention of giving up my 
hopes of earthly glory; and although I was really 
sorry that a portion of Squire Pete’s combative- 
ness could not be communicated to me, I was 
resolved to do my best, and not flinch—if I could 
help it. 

“Just before sunrise we heard the report of a 
solitary gun down by the shore. ‘Creation! 
we’ve come to it now! shouted Squire Pee, 
as he bounded up and made a bee line for the 
neighboring woods, from whence a little circular 
route restored him to the society of his anxious 
friends at home. 

“The rest of us obeyed the call of our cap- 
tain, and seized our guns. They were none of 
them charged; for we could not, of course, run 
the risk of shooting ourselves or each other by 
the way, and a loaded gun is not an agreeable 
bed-fellow. Another solitary gun boomed along 
the shore, and our captain—the musical quaver- 
ing of whose voice did not fail to excite our 
courage—gave the order to load the guns. I sat 
down on a great log to load mine, for the heavy 
responsibilities of the occasion gave me such a fit 
of shaking that I could not stand. I put in the 
ball first. I think I had a sort of dreamy, indis 
tinct idea that it would thus stand a chance to 
come out first; and as it was the first ball that I 
had ever put into a gun with a design to kill 
any body, I was resolved never to fire it unless a 
desperate emergency required it, for I had no 
doubt that it would hit somewhere. 

“IT was considering within myself whether it 


| would not be best to get behind a barn that 


| stood near us, and take time for careful reflection 


before committing myself further, when the spies 
that had been sent out by the captain returned 
with the intelligence that the guns, whose report 
had so inspired us, were not fired by the enemy; 
but that little companies of the neighboring militia 
were scouring the coast, and by signal guns had 
been communicating with each other. No one 
knew where to look for the enemy, and it was 
rumored that the British had left this part of the 
country. Perhaps they had been informed of 
our marching against them. 

“At any rate, we were to have a respite; and 
although many of our men seemed greatly dis- 
appointed, and even indignant, at the enemy’s 





possible escape, their faces certainly wore a more 
cheerful expression, and they set about get- 
ting breakfast in the open air quite jovially. 
But there was still too much uncertainty about 
the matter for me to feel free and easy. It 
rather depressed my spirits to know that we 
might be called into action at any time. It spoilt 
my breakfast, and I am afraid that I was a trifle 
homesick. There was surely never a mortal 
more delighted than myself, when, about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, I saw my father ride 
into the encampment, mounted on his old sorrel 
mare. Why, it seemed as if I had been absent 
from home a year! I concealed my joy as well 
as I could, on hearing that my younger brother 
Tom was taken ill, and that I must positively 
return home to assist in harvesting the hay crop. 
I mounted on old sorrel behind my father with 
the purest pleasure, willingly consenting to ride 
backward, so as to keep a bright lookout for the 
British, who might lurk in our rear, and, by 
timely notice, enable the old man to spur on, 
and escape being taken prisoner. 

“We reached home in safety, and found the 
people all sympathizing with Squire Pete, who, 
it was said, had been prevented by a sudden 
paroxysm of St. Vitus’s dance—to which he was 
subject—from annihilating the foe. The rest of 
the company returned the next day, wearied out 
with their futile attempt to find somebody to 
fight with; and although their entry into the 
village was not exactly a triumphal procession, 
you may be sure that they were respected and 
ever after looked upon with admiration for the 
readiness with which they had taken up arms 
for their country. None of us had any scars 
to show; but, in my opinion, we looked quite as 
well without. 

“There was a crowd of people at the tavern 
in the evening after the company’s return, and 
our captain was more eloquent than ever over 
his glass of grog, and spoke figuratively of our 
late humble imitation of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. And, like the orators of the present day, 
he was cheered incontinently. 

“There, Maggie, you have a war incident, and 
I see that your task is accomplished. I have 
never applied for bounty land or a pension; bat 
if you or John think it worth while to take 
the trouble, all that you get shall be a wedding- 
gift to you. Let us have the nuts and apples.” 


—— >-——— 


Srrmirvat sensibility increases as we pursue 
our course heavenward; we become nice about our 
subjects of thought, speech, and reading. 
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THINKING AND THINKERS. 


BY J. D. BELL. 


HEREVER, on civilized soil, we take our 
stand for a survey, we see about us numer- 
ous works, all bearing the impress of having 
once been the burdens of elevated mind. And 


_ to the attentive and reflecting part of our race, 


even the least of such works must have a beau- 
tiful notoriety. Every thing that has derived an 
existence from the thoughts of a mind and the 
fingers of a hand is suggestive of a wonderful 
experience. Notice, if you please, the first con- 
struction of art you can put your eyes upon, and 
mark its significant language. How that little 
work—some simple tool, it may be—speaks to 
you of the strange greatness of man! On some 
distant day, since Adam lived, there was a mind 
interested about inventing this same diminutive 
tool. It still carries something of that early 
interest along with it. Centuries ago its inventor 
may have gone from the earth, but, here and 
now, we can read the record of one day, or, at 
least, of one hour of his intellectual history. 
So it is with all works of art. They are stand- 
ing memorials of that activity in man which we 
call thought. Hence we see how it is possible for 
any person to live long in the world after death. 
If we have wrought out, by dint of manly men- 
tal effort, some work, new of its kind and useful 
to our race, we may be sure that the merit and 
glory of what we have achieved will be spoken 
of in throbbing words far down to the future 
ages. 

The man of great mind lives two lives—a life 
in working and a life in works. The former life 
is the more selfish and confined; the latter the 
more philanthropic and encompassing. In the 
one, his power is more his own and his country’s 
property; in the other, it is more the property of 

_ all other men and all other countries. Shak- 
| speare, before his death, belonged to himself and 
| England only; afterward he became mankind’s 
' own poet. Washington, till his life was spent, 
| was the property of only one people and one 
country; but since that time all nations have 
been ready to exclaim, through their chosen 
mouth-pieces, as did the eloquent Phillips, “ No 
| people can claim and no country can appropriate 
: him; the boon of Providence to the human race— 
his fame is eternity—his residence creation!” 
What an inspiring conception is that of the com- 
mingling of one soul, thus, with the great soul 
_ of humanity! In this diffusion of the spiritual- 
ity of one elevated man through the whole race, 
| every individual is, in a large measure, enriched 
| ___ Vou. XV.—39 





and ennobled. He carries within his spirit the 
ideal, so to speak, of a superior human mind—a 
mind of lofty endowments and wonderful ener- 
gies. No weaknesses and infirmities enter into 
this ideal. It is the representation of that only 
which was pure, and beautiful, and sublime, in a 
great man’s character. You can hardly conceive 
of Napoleon the First as having the failings and 
foibles common to ordinary men, Your ideal of 
him contains no revealing of those dark phases 
of human nature which must be, to speak the 
truth, darker in the military conqueror than in 
any other man. In spite of all your native 
tendencies to contemn and hate that which is 
contemptible and hateful, you nevertheless find 
yourself, almost before you know it, palliating 
that barbarous cruelty with which he repudiated 
an innocent clinging wife, and glossing over that 
bloodthirsty ambition, at whose promptings he 
wasted such rivers of human blood. Even in 
the wild delirium of his death, on St. Helena, 
you can not but see him as a mighty hero, writh- 
ing upon his couch in sublime, Promethean 
agony. “The grossest acts of oppression and 
injustice,” says Lord Kames, “scarcely blemish 
the character of a great conqueror; we neverthe- 
less warmly espouse his interest, accompany him 
in his exploits, and are anxious for his success: 
the splendor and enthusiasm of the hero, trans- 
fused into the readers, elevate their minds far 
above the rules of justice, and render them, in a 
great measure, insensible of the wrongs that are 
committed.’’ It is owing, probably, to this same 
kind of spontaneously purifying and sublimating 
idealization, with which our minds always con- 
template power and magnanimity of soul, that, 
when we read the writings and study the lives 
of the prophets, and apostles, and the early Chris- 
tian fathers, we seem to half ignore the fact that 
most of these great and earnest men were once 
persecuted and put to death. You do not ask, 
when you read Isaiah and Jeremiah, whether 
the one was sawr asunder, or the other perished 
as a martyr in some other way. You are not 
particular to know how Paul came to his death, 
or how Peter, and Matthew, and John came to 
theirs. Your whole mind is bent and strained. 
upon the supernatural courage, and devotion, and 
spirituality of these mighty heralds and defend- 
ers of the religion of the cross. You can not 
think of them as now and then cast down with 
physical pains, and worried as to whether they 
were to be martyred or not. So deeply through 
your very being do their heavenly thoughts per- 
meate and throb, that you almost conceive of 
them, as of men possessing souls without bodies. 
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There can be no higher earthly elevation or 
fame, for a man, than by his thoughts to have 
entered thus into all the enlightened souls of his 
race as a part and parcel, living, thinking, stir- 
ring, speaking, and acting mightily in each. 
But few men, in our world, have reached this 
kind of omnipresence and immortality. It is a 
glory gained only by leaving behind one, when 
he passes from the earth, imperishable records 
and remains of thought, to transform and elevate 
mankind through all ages. The secret of this 
repeating and prolonging of a man’s mental life, 
in the lives of other men, is to be sought in the 
fact, that the works of the great thinker have 
the effect to lift the mind of every man who con- 
templates and studies them, in some degree, up 
to the same mood of inspiration and activity in 
which his own mind wrought them. Newton, 
thus, by his discovery of the law of gravitation, 
raised all civilized men to partake something of 
his interest in the science of astronomy. And 
in the soul, once thrilled with that glimpse of 
the vastness and harmony of the universe, opened 
to view by him, you know by experience how 
easily the ideal of Newton’s mighty mind could 
be formed and his name consecrated, never to 
lessen or grow dim while the powers of imagina- 
tion and memory hold their places and perform 
their missions in the world within. The Para- 
dise Lost, in the same way, elevated the minds 
of men to share in the exalted inspiration of 
Milton, and to take upon them an ineffaceable 
impress of his golden name. Thus we see that 
it is only by thrilling mankind through and 
through with thoughts and works of thought, 
and raising them to a higher intellectual life, that 
a man can expect his individuality and achieve- 
ments to go into an eternal remembrance after 
his departure from the world. We see, too, how 
good a thing it is to every man, for any one man 
to have worked out something with his mind 
and hands that shall last forever. When a new 
triumph of thought has been achieved, every 
enlightened man ought to clap his hands and 
exclaim, “I am a nobler man for that!” What- 
ever makes us think more we should regard as a 
rare blessing. Human progress and civilization 
are only the result of raising men to be more 
nearly mental beings than physical. The tri- 
umphant thinker gains a triumph for every indi- 
vidual in the world. Galileo was achieving for 
us when he invented the telescope; Franklin 
was achieving for us when he made the light- 
ning-rod; Butler was achieving for us when he 
wrote his Analogy. I feel proud of the pyramids 
of Egypt! I feel proud of the Colosseum and 








of St. Peters, at Rome! I am better and nobler, 
because these grand structures were built. And 
so are you, if you do but knowit. From such 
visible triumphs of human genius and skill every 
man catches an elevating inspiration. In them 
we see but a shadowing out of the power and 
grandeur of superior souls—souls of whose no- 
ble nature our own, inferior though they be, are, 
nevertheless, in some degree, partakers. How 
poor would mankind be were there no models of 
statuary, and painting, and architecture in the 
world! The man who leaves behind him, on 
departing from the earth, a standard work in the 
fine arts, is a benefactor to his race. All Europe 
ought to mourn over the ruins of the rich mu- 
seum recently destroyed by a force of the Allies 
at Kertch. Who can tell how many a mind that 
collection of models, had it been spared, might 
have inspired to maulier resolves and been the 
means of making famous in future times? Mu- 
seums and galleries of art are bright oases of 
thought, scattered, here and there, over the dusty 
world, where genius goes to refresh itself and 
gain new life. 

Enough has now been said to warrant us in 
assuming that every man’s true elevation, in the 
scale of being, is reached only by his coming to 
think deeply and habitually for himself. We 
were not placed in this world merely to eat, and 
drink, and toil with our hands. God would not 
have given our race so noble a world to live 
upon, had he designed men to use their muscles 
more than their minds. We are not men unless 
we are thinkers. It was said, a hundred and 
eighty years ago, by Jeremy Taylor, that “we 
must not think that the life of a man begins 
when he can feed himself or walk alone, when 
he can fight or beget his like, for so is he cotem- 
porary with a camel or a cow; but he is first a 
man when he comes to a certain steady use of 
his reason, according to his proportion.” There 
are ten thousand voices crying unto us, all the 
time, to think. All nature asks us to be thought- 
ful. The running streams and the rolling rivers 
bid us to think. Every thriving tree and living 
animal seems to say to us, “O, how I would 
think, were I but a man!” 

The life of the thinker can not but be a manly 
life. Epicurus, bad as were his doctrines, was, 
nevertheless, in many respects an exemplary 
man. George Berkeley and David Hume, skep- 
tics though they were in theory, were yet as good 
examples, in all that pertains to a private virtu- 
ous character and life, as you or I could wish to 
follow. The noblest kings and conquerors of 
the world have been those who were most 
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accustomed to thinking. Under the reign of the 
thoughtful Numa, Rome flourished; under that 
of his less thoughtful successor, Tullus, she de- 
clined. Augustus Casar was a man of thought, 
and under him the Roman people prospered; 
but Caligula was a weak-minded slave to his 
passions, and in his reign proved himself to be, 
as history has it, “‘a serpent to the Romans.” To 
be thoughtful is to be better-hearted and nobler- 
minded. What is heathenism but that state of 
humanity in which the minds of men are most 
thoughtless? Thinking is a process of purifica- 
tion. If you review your experience but a little 
way, you will see that your best days—those 
which you revert to with the liveliest pleasure— 
were days of high mental activity. From the 
exercise of hard, victorious thinking, a man 
comes away always with a dignified satisfaction. 
It does not take long for a soul that has been 
well disciplined to thought to withdraw itself 
from all worldly and sensual influences. With 
an extraordinary ease and freedom it passes into 
moods of serene abstraction. The flesh seems 
rarely in disturbing proximity to its harmonious 
workings. Bodily infirmities scarcely ever de- 
press it. Its powers move on smoothly and 
beautifully in spite almost of disease itself. 
Every passion within it is hushed and held in 
complete abeyance. Not one ever frets long at 
control. In the world of the spirit all is clear, 
genial, exhilarant weather. No clouds roll up 
there to darken the skies; no storms gather to 
lash the heavens with lightning. 

The man of thought moves through the walks 
of society with an impressive stateliness and 
composure. The empty baubles of pleasure, 
after which other men chase and pant, have no 
enchantment to him. He looks at the throngs 
of little-souled men around him, sweating after 
short-lived laurels and fortunes, and smites upon 
them as they pass him by. He pities them for 
their follies, and weaknesses, and woes. He 
pities them in their sad bondage to vice and 
fashion. They know not the secret of ignoring 
their misfortunes, and trials, and pains as he 
does. They have never learned how to triumph 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil as does 
he. His presence among them is silent often, 
but not always. He seeks occasions for benefit- 
ing them, for raising them to a higher life. And 
hence it is, that the masses have, in every age, 
had achosen number of gifted orators to stir and 
sway them with persuasive extemporary elo- 
quence. Such was Demosthenes; such was 


Henry; such was Webster. It was not mere 
popular fame that these men sought. They 








were above that sickly yearning for demagogue 
notoriety, by which most partisan orators are 
governed. Neither did they seek for wealth. 
They were comparatively poor men, though they 
might have died millionaires. They were men 
of more soul than body. Their minds had been 
inured to deep and constant thought. By long 
and indefatigable thinking they had conquered 
their own infirmities, risen triumphant over the 
lower passions and propensities of human nature, 


and acquired such a power and sublimity of soul | 


that they could, at any moment, dazzle their 
hearers like midday suns. In no other way can 
you explain the secret of a man’s being able to 
enravish listening hosts of men, with unpremedi- 
tated eloquence, than on the supposition of a 
full, complete control, at any time, over his whole 
being. None but the thinker can be richly and 
persuasively eloquent. There are so many influ- 
ences growing out of public occasions, to scatter 
and confuse the thoughts of the orator; such a 
variety of mind, waiting to be satisfied, within 
the compass of his voice and vision; such a deep 
sense often of the greatness of the interests at 
stake; and such an embarrassing misgiving and 
fearfulness, lest there may be a failure, that it 
must be utterly beyond the capacity of most 
men to sustain their minds in that composure 
and self-possession which are so essential to suc- 
cess before great audiences. It is only the man 
whose mental powers have been long broken and 
trained to close, rigorous thought, that need ever 
hope to be able to charm the masses and wield 
them at will with his words. While other men 
faint and reel under the weight of the moment 
and the scene, such.a man stands up erect, calm, 
and contemplative, as if he looked upon his 
countless hearers.as ‘but a collection.of pigmies, 
any one of whom he might dandle upon the 
palm of his hand, or strike dumb with one thun- 
der-peal of his mighty voice. 

But, again: the thinker possesses that within 
him which makes him, under all circumstances, 
a companion to himself. Most men have a 
strange dread of solitude. They start back, at 
the very sound of the word, with a thrill of hor- 
ror. Any thing to them but seclusion! You 
could not inflict a severer punishment upon any 
one of this class of persons than to put him or 
her, for a short period, aloof from the noisy 
marts and thoroughfares of business, where hur- 
rying, panting men are ever jostliug against one 
another in pursuit of what they fancy to be 
pleasure, wealth, or fame. They are stark alone 
when left alone. Now, this is not the.case with 





the thinking man. To him every day of a 
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| retreat into the world of woods and rural domes- 
| ticity is a cheerfully-hailed holiday. He is never 
_ in danger of committing suicide from the lugu- 
| brious ennui begotten of isolation and retirement. 
| He is never less alone than when alone. His 


best companions are his thoughts. But few men 


| know any thing of the happiness the great man 


finds in undisturbed self-communion. The purest 
and richest ravishments a human being is per- 
mitted to feel upon earth, are felt in solitude. 
There, far removed from the strife of the streets, 
undisheartened by scenes of worldly weakness, 
inhumanity, and corruption, unjarred by sounds 
of individual discord and popular tumult—there, 
amid the sweet serenities and the holy harmonies 
of nature, as no where else it can ever be, is the 
harp of the soul strung to its diapason of earthly 
beatitude. We are apt to imagine that those 
pleasant works which have been written to keep 
poor, blind, despairing men in heart and hope, 
amid their stern life-toils and life-struggles, are 
works which were written, in a way of rapid 
sketching, somewhere hard by the dust and din, 
the jarring and jostling of the world of traffic. 
But this is a mistake, we apprehend, that is not 
hard to be corrected. There never was a page 
written, which has made mankind think more, or 
hope more, or rejoice more, that was not written 
and rewritten in the serene stillness of unbroken 
seclusion. To the thoughtful soul the deepest soli- 
tude is often the condition, and the only condi- 
tion, of the heartiest, fullest, and most fertile 
inspirations. How many a world-arousing, man- 
kind-enchanting book owes its conception, design, 
and power to the mere fact of its author’s having 
been, at a certain period of his life, unexpectedly 
thrown into the bosom of some quiet Juan Fer- 
nandes, far away from the hum and hubbub of 
busy society! It is a question whether John 
Bunyan would ever have conceived the idea of 
writing his Pilgrim’s Progress, had he not been 
immured ina jail. He seemed to be a greater 
man, while in that long confinement, with the 
light of the sun struggling to his eyes through 
grated windows, than it was possible for him to 
have been any where else. “I never had,” said 
he one day while in his dark retreat, “in all my 
life, so great an insight into the word of God as 
now. Those Scriptures which I saw nothing in 
before, are made, in this place and state, to shine 
upon me. I have had sweet sights of the for- 
giveness of my sins, and of my being with Jesus 
in another world. ...I have seen that here, 
which I am persuaded I shall never, while in 
the world, be able to express.” 

Tt was in a like temporary sequestration that 





Cervantes wrote the first part of his Don Quixote. 
Locke’s great work on the Understanding was 
written while he was in banishment in Holland; 
and Spinoza wrote his Exposition of Descartes 
in exile at Hague. Our philanthropic country- 
man, Horace Greeley, has written no letter from 
across the ocean like that he penned during his 
recent short reclusion within the walls of a 
Parisian prison. Many a man has thus learned 
the noblest lessons of what his own mind can do 
during brief lapses of time, when, from the sheer 
loss of all other companionship, he was con- 
strained to be a companion to himself. Great- 
minded men soon come to be almost constantly 
alone with themselves. They are not long in 
learning that days spent in solitude are the festal 
days of the soul. If you notice you will find 
that all our chosen authors have been more or 
less solitary men. Cowper, from long retirement, 
had acquired such a love of nature that he even 
felt unwilling to number among his friends the 
man who would intentionally crush an innocent 
worm. What ardent lovers of solitude were 
Gray and Thompson! Bayard Taylor has a re- 
markable passion for solitary ranging. The late 
luscious poem of Bryant entitled, “Robert Lin- 
coln,” not to speak of numerous others from his 
pleasant pen, breathing the same love of nature’s 
symphonious repose, fully attests how strongly 
he is attached to the bird-haunted solitudes. 
Emerson, too, is passionately fond of rural seren- 
ity. And how often have I pictured to my mind 
our own dear Washington Irving, in those still 
retreats, here and there, over the wide world, 
where his nimble pen has written so many genial 
words to rejuvenate the great heart of humanity! 
To the thinker every thing in the domain of 
nature seems to be communicative of an inter- 
esting experience. There is nothing but has a 
tongue to tell him something new and surprising. 
He holds converse with shrubs and flowers, 
brooks and cataracts, birds and fishes. The 
poet—that inspired thinker—aims to give us, in 
his glowing numbers, a translation of the myriad 
languages of natural objects. It is the principal 
part of his mission to write the lives and inter- 
pret the utterances of things and beings, which, 
to the generality of mankind, have no distin- 
guishable animation or speech, but which, to 
him, are the shining, throbbing, eloquent “sons 
of heaven.” The poet is also a sort of eclectic 
historian of nature. He gleans up the fragment- 
ary inscriptions left behind, by ten thousand lit- 
tle and great, ephemeral and long-lived existen- 
ces, and presents them to us as records of what 
they were, what they did, and what they suffered, 
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in their day and generation. For, as Emerson 
has prettily expressed it, “ All things are engaged 
in writing their history. The planet, the pebble 
goes attended by its shadow. The rolling rock 
leaves its scratches in the mountain, the river its 
channel in the soil, the animal its bones in the 
stratum, the fern and leaf their modest epitaphs 
in the coal. The falling drop makes its sculp- 
ture in the sand or the stone; not a foot steps 
into the snow or along the ground, but prints in 
characters more or less lasting a map of its 
march. Every act of the man inscribes itself on 
the memories of its followers and in his own 
face. The air is full of sounds, the sky of 
tokens; the ground is all memoranda and signa- 
tures, and every object is covered over with hints 
which speak to the intelligent.” There can be 
no traceable boundaries to the field of him who 
undertakes the work of gathering together and 
translating into symbols intelligible to mankind, 
these bright, instructive, and often extraordinary 
autographs, stamped, here and there, on the tab- 
lets of the great book of creation, by innumera- 
ble entities of all names and natures, motions 
and magnitudes, each in its own simple, rich, un- 
corrupted vernacular. It is in this sympathetic 
intimacy with natural objects as if each one had 
a life and individuality of its own, yet was pre- 
destined by the Father of all things to be the 
revealer of some attribute or the subserver of 
some purpose of his, that a man comes to be 
perpetually conscious of the universal presence, 
and deeply reverent of the awful majesty of 
God. The so-called spiritual theory of the beau- 
tiful, proposed by Schelling and elaborated by 
Hegel, of Germany, and which has been adopted 
by many if not most metaphysicians of the pres- 
ent age, holds that every beautiful object is an 
embodiment or representative of something har- 
monious and charming in spirit. Thus we call 
the crystal an object of beauty, because it sym- 
bolizes a certain spiritual order and preparation. 
The weeping willow is beautiful, because it sym- 
bolizes the tender disheartenment and serene 
thoughtfulness of grief. And the features of 
the human face, if beautiful at all, are of all ob- 
jects the most beautiful, because they contain, in 
their expression, the deepest tokens of inward 
intelligence and amiability. 

Just so all beautiful objects are conceived to 
be bright hints of something interesting in the 
experience or nature, either of the soul of man 
or of the soul of God. The dew-drop and the 
rainbow, the pebble and the pearl, the colors of 
the spectrum and the forms of the kaleidoscope 
are only the visible symbols of an exalted spirit- 





uality—the out-strugglings and out-blossomings 
of invisible charms. It was no doubt a percep- 
tion of the infinite purity and harmony of the 
being of Deity, as made known in the objective 
existences around him, that led Socrates, in that 
prayer which will be as immortal-as his name, to 
plead for “the interior beauty of the soul.” In 
the light of the philosophy of the beautiful, as 
thus set forth, we can catch a glimpse of the 
splendid fortunes, which it is the privilege of the 
man of thought to lay hold of and call his own. 
The thinker possesses more of the earth than 
any other man. Croesus was not so rich as he. 
The Rothschilds are not so rich as he. He has 
property in all property, riches in all riches. He 
can say to the forests, “Much of these is mine,” 
and to the fields of waving grain, “I have wealth 
here.” He has possessions which other men are 
too poor to purchase. All the objects of creation 
are engaged to contribute precious wealth into his 
hands daily and hourly. Every tree he passes 
beckons him to stop and take its glittering earn- 
ings; every morning sun asks him to stand still 
and receive its outpouring of radiant gold. What 
care could such a man have for that perishable 
material which the world calls wealth? How 
contemptible to him must seem the panting of 
poor, niggardly, muck-worm men after pelf to 
hoard away in coffers and banks! To his ear 
there comes an echo of pitiable poverty in the 
very jingle of dollars and cents. He would fain 
trample under his feet, for very scorn, the miser’s 
money. Every bank note partakes, by associa- 
tion, so much of all that is unmanly, and cor- 
rupt, and satanic, in the disguise of human flesh, 
as to have to him scarcely the attraction which 
is borrowed from the fact of its being a useful 
instrument for gratifying laudable desire. And 
this is the one great reason why nearly all the 
magnanimous and noble men of the world—dis- 
coverers, writers, and orators—have been what 
the masses cali poor. They were poor, because 
they refused to make themselves rich as did 
other men. They chose to struggle upward 
rather than downward, heavenward rather than 
dustward. The same reason explains how it has 
happened that all those individuals who have 
had vast fortunes left them by ancestors that 
were millionaires and misers, but who were them- 
selves gifted by nature and polished by educa- 
tion to such a degree as to have the power of 
perceiving what poverty all such riches are, com- 
pared with the enduring riches of thought, have 
poured out their wealth like water in self-sacri- 
ficing efforts to elevate, improve, and bless their 


race, 
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You will notice that the burden of what we 
have said thus far, in this essay, has been to 
make clear the point that no individual can be 
truly dignified and manly till he has come to be 
an habitual thinker. It remains for us now to 
add a few words concerning the proper mode of 
acquiring the habit of close and penetrating 
thought. 

We remark, then, that the only true mode of 
learning to think is to educate the mind. Under 
the term educate, here used, we mean to embrace 
no more than the strict Latin structure of the 
word will warrant. To wake up the dormant 
powers of the soul and put them in healthy ac- 
tion is what we understand to be the genuine 
process of education. Hence, in our colleges 
and seminaries of learning there are, or ought to 
be, a thousand lessons taught and learned, for 
which no direct demand will ever be made in 
practical life. The aim and end of every true 
school is to cultivate habits of hard thinking. 
You greatly mistake if you hold to a different 
doctrine from this. The value of one’s knowl- 
edge is almost nothing compared with that of 
the discipline acquired in gaining it. Education 
is, in many respects, a losing rather than a laying 
up process. The completest of students must, 
in time, forget the details of all that he has 
pored over and recited about. ‘Those who have 
been close students know the effect of even a 
few days on their garnered crops of intellectual 
grain. The smaller kernels, despite the most 
patient care, will get out of sight and be lost. 
And well enough they may be, for we have but 
few uses to put them to in life. It is the disci- 
pline we want to keep, not the details. Every 
skillful boxer must have dealt out many a for- 
gotten blow in disciplinary fisticuffs. Every 
good shoemaker must have once made shoes for 
experiment’s sake, which he kept no account of. 
No polished scholar knows all he has ever 
learned. The greatest men are not those who 
have accumulated the most learning, but those 
who, by long and laborious mental schooling, 
have acquired the readiest control over their 
powers of mind. We need not get nervous when 
we see that much of what we learned in our 
algebra and geometry, our calculus and mechan- 
ics, is already dim and evanishing. It is enough 
for us to know that we once marched over these 
mathematical empires, conquering, Alexander- 
like, all the difficulties that opposed our progress. 
In this knowledge we have, and will always 
have, the evidence of what we are, inherently 
and potentially. We have in it something to 
lean back upon, in those days of self-distrust 





and humiliation, when nothing within us seems 
strong but memory. Habits of close, deep, and 
original thinking, then, are the sum and substance 
of what the scholar should aim at and struggle 
after at school. He should not go there for 
knowledge merely. His education will be a 
failure if he does. Knowledge could be acquired 
without a four years’ exile at college, if that 
were the whole of a man’s education. It could 
be acquired in any old building in the city or 
country, where there is a library of miscellaneous 
books. A mere stuffing of the mind is no more 
an education than a miser is a man. 

We are aware that it is not permitted all to 
enjoy the advantages of a collegiate education. 
Many there are who, if they would be men at 
all, must, from their circumstances in life, be con- 
tent to be self-made men. And to such, of 
course, the only hope of becoming habituated to 
sound and successful thinking, must be by way 
of unremitting exercise of mind, in close ob- 
servation of men and things, patient, persevering 
study of profound works, and in frequent at- 
tempts at vigorous analytic and synthetic disqui- 
sition. Any thing and every thing that will 
make the mind more strong and self-reliant 
should be seized and put to service with an in- 
satiable avidity; and all that will weaken and 
scatter its powers should be shunned with dis- 
trustful circumspection. The books read should 
be few and well chosen. Those myriad produc- 
tions that are flying through the land on pinions 
of tinsel, with more sentences in them than 
thoughts, more paper than pith, should be suf- 
fered to pass by unnoticed. If they yield any 
benefit at all it can only be to those whose minds 
are too imbecile for any nourishment less diluted 
with the weak water of sentimentality. And 
one sure token of a man’s having acquired a 
healthy relish for strong thought will be his 
growing dull and somnolent over all such vacant 
volumes. Books compactly written and thought- 
freighted should make up the library of him 
who aims to be a deep and manly thinker. 


—_~— 


BE CAREFUL OF YOUR TEMPER. 


He that flings the colorings of a peevish tem- 
per on things around him, will overlay with it the 
most blessed sunshine that ever fell on.terrestrial 
objects, and make them reflect the hues of his 
his own heart; whereas he whose soul flings out 
of itself the sunshine of a benevolent disposition, 
will make it gild the darkest places with a heav- 
enly light. Think of this, ye who would be 
happy yourselves and make others so. 
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OVERSIGHT AND RESTRAINT OF CHILDREN. 


VERSIGHT and restraint there must be, cer- 

tainly. Young life is too exuberant not to 
need pruning; too rampant not to require train- 
ing and keeping-in. Yet restraint should not be 
too rigorous. Besides that the sense of freedom 
is one of the most delightful feelings to the 
child, and to the man, it is favorable to virtue, 
and ought for that reason to be allowed within 
all safe and wholesome limits. Many an instance 
of concealment, falsehood, truantship, obduracy, 
and eventual lawlessness, has been owing to an 
over-stringent domestic supervision; though I do 
not doubt that the far more common origin of 
such mischiefs is a too great duxness of supervi- 
sion. There is a medium between austerity and 
laxness, and between servitude and licentiousness, 
which you will easily discern. Liberty itself, 
true liberty, is a medium condition; and such 
liberty is favorable to virtue, while slavery is its 
blight, as all history shows. Just now the na- 
tions are throwing off the shackles of their old 
feudal despotisms, and proclaiming liberty; and 
we look for their corresponding advancement in 
intelligence and moral worth. A degree of licen- 
tiousness may be the first effect; but if licentious- 
ness gives scope and currency to vice for a time, 
despotism begets, nurses, and perpetuates it. 

A too minute and constant supervision not only 
tries the temper of the child, but is unfavorable 
to the formation of a strong and useful character. 
If you direct him in every effort, call him back 
from every ramble, question every absence from 
your sight, apprise him of every little danger, 
contrive all his amusements for him, in a word, 
if you keep him every moment in leading strings 
and tethers, you will make a feeble and depend- 
ent creature of him. An English writer says, he 
was once present when an old mother, who had 
brought up a large family with eminent success, 
was asked by a young one what she would rec- 
ommend in the case of some children who were 
too anxiously educated, and her reply was, “I 
think, my dear, a little wholesome neglect.” 
Much must be left to the spontaneous impulses 
of the child’s nature—to his natural love of 
achievement and of self-reliance and self-appro- 
bation, to his conscious bravery, his instinct of 
self-preservation, and the teachings of experience, 
Much also must be left to the providence of God. 
Do we forget that our heavenly Father unites 
with us in caring for our children; and with an 
eye that never is averted from them, and never 
sleeps? It is a needful relief of mind to commit 
them to his keeping; and, moreover, it is hardly 





to be doubted that excessive anxiety about the 
lives and limbs of children, amounting, as it 
often does, to a sinful distrust, or non-recognition, 
of his care, is often rebuked by their being taken 
away. A mother at meeting on Sunday recol- 
lected a tub of water into which her little child 
might fall and be drowned. The thought gave 
her so much uneasiness that she could not attend 
to the services. She left the house and went 
home. The child was safe and well in the care 
of the person that had been intrusted with it. 
She took a book, therefore, and sat down to read; 
but by and by, missing her child, she went to 
look for it, and found it drowned in the tub. 


UNWRITTEN POETRY. 


AR down in the depths of the human heart, 

there is a fountain of pure and hallowed feel- 
ing, from which, at times, wells up a tide of emo- 
tions which words are powerless to express— 
which the soul alone can appreciate. Full many 
a heart overflowing with sublime thoughts and 
holy imaginings, needs but “the pen of fire’’ to 
hold enraptured thousands in its spell. The 
“thoughts that breathe” are there, but not the 
“words that burn.” Nature’s own inspiration 
fills the heart with emotions too deep for utter- 
ance, and the poetry of the heart lies forever con- 
cealed in its own mysterious shrine, 

It is not he alone whose pen may paint with 
matchless skill the glories of a sunset scene, or 
trace the beauties of a summer landscape, that 
appreciates these beauties; their influence is felt, 
more powerfully, perhaps, by another, who can 
only “be silent and adore.” Go stand by the 
thundering cataract, gaze into the deep abyss, 
and listen to “the sound of many waters,” as 
they plunge into the flood below. Canst thou 
express thy thoughts? Listen to the crashing 
thunders, watch the gathering storm as it jour- 
neys “up the cloudy steep of heaven,” the light- 
ning’s vivid flash, the wrath of the elements, and 
the conflicting powers of the air; be silent—it is 
the voice of God. The storm passes; the light- 
nings cease their fiery play; the thunder’s voice 
is hushed; the sun appears, and the “bow of 
promise” hangs upon the dark cloud of wrath, 
the hand of Mercy stretched forth to stay the 
sword of Justice. Can the sublimity of the con- 
trast be expressed? Is not here poetry that the 
soul alone can read? 

Unwritten poetry! It is stamped upon the 
broad, blue sky—it twinkles in every star. It 
mingles in the ocean’s swelling surge, and glitters 
in the dew-drop that gems the lily’s bell. It 
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glows in the gorgeous colors of the west at the 

decline of day, and rests in the blackened crest of 

the gathering storm-cloud. It is on the mount- 
| ain’s hight, and in the cataract’s roar—in the 
| towering oak, and in the tiny flower. Wherever 
| we see the hand of God, there beauty finds her 

dwelling-place. 

—_—>— 


VISIONS. 

BY AMANDA T. JONES. 

Wuen silent-footed Evening draws, 
With fingers cold and damp, 

A curtain o’er the busy earth, 
And lights her silver lamp; 

Then, clustering round the weary heart, 
Come visions, thick and fast, 

And leave their gentle impress there, 
Till twilight hour is past; 

And softly calling up again 
The forms of faded years, 

Until the lip is pale, and eyes 
Are dim with falling tears. 

And ’mong the chambers of the soul 
Their gentle footsteps fall, 

And holy hopes and high resolves 
Come thronging at their call. 

They breathe of bliss, and like the songs 
Of low-voiced woodland birds, 

The happy spirit drinketh in 
Their fond and soothing words. 

They sing of love, and gentler grows 
The heart, beneath their spell, 

Till music gushes, wild and sweet, 
From chords they touched so well. 

And ever after lingereth, 
Amid its many cells, 

An echo to the thoughts they bring, 
As murmur ocean shells. 

They sing of death; the spirit thrills, 
As if in deadly fear, 

As thoughts of the cold grave arise, 
The coffin and the bier. 

And silent tears fall warm and fast; 
We feel a nameless dread, 

As Memory, pointing to the past, 
Calls up to us the dead. 

Then come the friends we buried once, 
With earnest voices calling; 

While the dark vail that hid them long 
From our rapt sight is falling. 

And earth looks very cold and dark, 
And heaven looks bright and fair; 

And the half-broken, restless heart 
Is longing to be there. 

’Tis thus that twilight visions come, 
Laden with hope and light, 

And sing the gladdened soul asleep, 

Beneath the brow of night. 











THE COUNTRY GRAVEYARD. 
BY MRS. ELLIE WATSON. 


Wuere the leaves, at eve, do rustle 
In the breeze, that stealeth by, 
Throwing moving shadows, downward 
Where the grass grows thick and high; 


Where the songsters pause at sunset, 
There an evening song to sing, 
While the floweret buds are bursting 

In the gentle air of spring, 


There, in quiet beauty lying, 
Is a country graveyard lone; 

O’er each mound tall grass is waving— 
Waving round each snowy stone. 


There, beneath a spreading walnut, 
With a marble at her head, 

Lieth one, the fair and gentle, 
Ranked among the early dead. 


They have carved upon the tombstone, 
In the marble, cold and fair, 

A hand, ever pointing upward, 
And the words, “No graves are there.” 


Blessed words, and O how soothing 
To the hearts of those who mourn, 

For the tender ties that bound them, 
By Death’s hand asunder torn! 


Far above this world of sorrow 
Dwelleth she, an angel fair; 
She will die no more forever: 
Blessed thought, “‘no graves are there.” 


> 


GLOOM AND SUNSHINE. 


BY P. FISKE REED. 


Tue day is dark, and cloud and gloom 
Are sadly shadowed through my room; 
The music of the gentle rain 

Has changed its patter on the pane, 
For shriller shrieks and wilder song, 
As swept by borean winds along; 

But still the sun is shining high 

Above the melancholy sky. 

The angry clouds are floating low, 
The trees are swaying to and fro; 

A deeper gloom, a deeper shade 

Is on the meadow, hill, and glade; 

I feel, though dark their shadows fall, 
My heart is sadder than them all; 

Yet there’s a sunny summer day, 
Whose bloom will drive the gloom away. 
The world is dark, its hearts are cold, 
And to and fro are swayed with gold, 
And shadows from the mammon gale, 
Around my moody spirits trail, 

Until I fear that earth, for gain, 

Will be dissolved in golden rain; 

But there’s a Sun of living light 
Above this melancholy night, 
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THE POWER OF RIGHT. 


BY PROFESSOR B, H. NADAL. 


IGHT is from God: it brings with it the evi- 

dence of its own source. Bya path of light 
it unites with him, and we feel that if there had 
been no God there would have been no right; 
and because there is right there must be a God. 
Wrong, the contradictory of right, considered as 
realized, is the work of the creature, and must 
have had a beginning; but regarded merely as a 
possibility must be admitted as eternal, and, in 
the Divine mind, set over against right—without 
it the very conception of right is impossible. 

Right, which belongs to the nature of the in- 
finite Being, and which stands in eternal opposi- 
tion to wrong, both actual and possible, has passed 
over to us, both as an idea and as nature. The 
brutes have forms and degrees of intelligence; 
“the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but we are the only earthly crea- 
tures that know the difference between right and 
wrong. This distinction is clear to the most 
illiterate, without explanation, and mysterious to 
the most profoundly cultivated after the deepest 
investigation. It is seen to arise in the mind of 
the child, whether in savage or civilized life, and 
is a crown of joy, or a chalice of poison to the 
man of years when flesh and heart are about to 
fail. This distinction has a sphere of its own, 
within which we may confine it for the purpose 
of examination and study, and yet is so vast and 
80 expansive as to press into every other circle 
of thought and to offer itself as the regulating 
power of every mental process. It is at once 
simple and incomprehensible, narrow and in- 
finite, on the surface and buried in the depths of 
an unfathomable ocean. 

If we consider this distinction as a part of our 
nature, we are at once brought to the conclusion 
that man is a religious being, and, therefore, im- 
mortal. For to feel that we are required to do 
right and yet are capable of doing wrong, is to 
acknowledge responsibility, one of the funda- 
mental ideas of religion; while, at the same 
time, responsibility is wholly without meaning 
unless we are to exist in another state in order to 
meet it. 

This wonderful idea of right, then, considered 
both as a matter of speculation and as a part of 
our nature, draws after it the existence and char- 
acter of God, and our own responsibility and 
immortality: it is the center thought of our be- 
ing, around which all the other great ideas of 
humanity are compacted. I reach the convic- 
tion of the Divine existence, that of my own 





religious character, and that of my immortelity, 
because I set out from the idea and capacity of 
right in myself. 

Before we proceed to discuss the power of 
right, let us inquire what is right? And to this 
question our answer is threefold: we predicate 
right of the opinions and principles of men, of 
their sentiments and of their acts. These are 
the constituents of the one right, and when they 
concur and are highly developed in the same 
person, they form a complete, and beautiful, and 
powerful character. 

When we predicate right of the opinions and 
principles of men, we simply mean that these 
opinions and principles are true: the power of 
right in this case is the power of truth. When 
we say a man is right in his sentiments, we mean 
to ascribe to him good intentions, good motives, 
sincerity. Here the power of right is the power 
of a truthful and earnest soul. And when we 
say a man’s actions are right, we mean to assert 
a correspondence between his conduct and the 
Divine law. The power of right in this instance 
may be called the power of external obedience; 
that is, of outward correspondence with the law 
of God. 

A little reflection will show that there is power 
in each of these forms of right, even when taken 
alone. First, a true opinion, clearly expressed, 
has a much greater chance of success than a 
false one, though the utterer of it may be a tool 
or asycophant. Nay, there are thousands hold- 
ing the truth in unrighteousness, who are never 
right except for a price, and yet even in their 
hands the truth can not be without force. In- 
deed, such is the power of truth that its influence 
is felt when it is totally wanting, and a falsehood, 
assuming the name and guise of truth, is accepted 
and honored; whereas if it had presented itself 
without disguise, it would have produced nothing 
but disgust. How often has a whole system of 
error been rendered palatable by stirring into it 
a few grains of popular and obvious truth! 
Truth is never rejected nor error accepted as 
such; but truth has often been persecuted as 
error, and error as often honored as truth. But 
how little power will truth have when hypocrit- 
ically or indifferently held, compared with what 
it might have if the heart and the life followed 
the professions and the arguments! 

Something of the same kind may be said of 
right as predicated of the sentiments. If a man 
loves the truth, and thinks he has it when he 
has not, there is power in the mere sentiment of 
truthfulness—the zeal is genuine if the idea is 
false; the cause is weak in itself, but strong in 
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the truthful soul and earnest love of its cham- 
pion. Such is the assimilative power of earnest- 
ness that it is capable of converting the impalpa- 
ble threads of a false theory into massive bolts 
of argument, of placing apparently solid founda- 
tions under air-castles, of drawing the forces of 
the opposition over to itself, and of fusing the 
most discordant materials into its own mass. 
Earnestness, in cases not to be numbered in the 
history of the world, has given victory to the 
grossest error and injustice. It is not the error, 
but the honest though mistaken zeal that con- 
quers in spite of the error. There may be noth- 
ing in men’s nature responding to the notions of 
this hero of error; but there is something that 
responds to his truthful design, to his noble and 
honest purpose, and that kindles at contact with 
his fiery zeal. Right sentiments, then, have 
power even when they exist apart from correct 
opinions, and are clogged and impeded by false 
theories. 

In regard to right actions,a man may be an 
Atheist or a fatalist, and thus utterly ignore the 
distinction between right and wrong; his actions 
may be outwardly right only from selfishness or 
fashion; and yet even here, where we have the 
merest shell of right, we see its power—selfish- 
ness is compelled to employ it in order to gain 
its ends. Every rogue and hypocrite wants the 
reputation of doing right that he may the more 
easily do wrong. A good name is dear to an 
honest man, both as a badge of character and as 
a means of doing good; the villain prizes it as 
the treacherous duplicate key with which he 
finds his way into his neighbor’s iron safe. 

Thus we see that even when the seamless gar- 
ment of right is rent by violence, or separated 
into half-living forms by the sharp instrument of 
analysis, the separated and fragmentary parts still 
retain a portion of their power, and, in some 
cases, become mighty for wrong. Truth, earnest- 
ness, and obedience form a trinity, the name of 
which unity is right; and this unity receives its 
character as much from the union as from the 
nature of the constituent parts. An axiom in 
morals is one thing as an article of trade and a 
means of making money, and quite another thing 
when responded to and embraced by a noble and 
truth-loving soul—the love of an earnest heart, 
when given to a false and visionary theory, is 
widely different from the love of the same heart 
when possessed by some grand and ennobling 
truth—the beautiful system of Christian ethics 
received by Simon the magician and Paul the 
apostle finds very different illustrations in the 
history of the two men. Right, then, in the 





highest, in the only complete sense, is triple; 
the brain and the heart within, and the daily life 
without—the intellectual, the moral, the practi- 
cal make one glorious system, that must not be 
divided, and can not without violence. Truth, 
the right of the intellect, attains a permanent 
position in the soul only when embraced with 
right sentiments, and only through such senti- 
ments, that is, through the transparent love of 
truth, can the ideal pass into the actual, and the 
common life become an epic replete with the tri- 
umph of reason over passion—of right over 
wrong. 

This, then, is the high ideal of humanity: 
perfect truth, boundless love for truth, considered 
especially as moral, and constant practice of 
truth. Toward this we are continually to aspire; 
it is our privilege to be always approaching it, 
but our destiny, while on earth, never fully to 
attain. Even inspired men have but partially 
realized it, for they have all had their uninspired 
moments. It was left for him who was at once 
both human and superhuman, both an infant of 
days and the everlasting Father; it was left for 
Jesus of Nazareth to convert this glorious ideal 
into a living reality; to give it a brief abode in 
the earth—to leave it in the world as the crown 
of history, the source of the noblest civilization 
and the faultless pattern of humanity. With 
him truth was unmixed with error, the love of 
right never misapplied, and life without a blem- 
ish. But is there any thing in all this to dis- 
hearten us? Is it not merely saying that man 
can not become God; that the Son of Mary alone 
can be God and man at the same time? And is 
it not still true, as the divine Teacher has ex- 
pressed it, that if any man will do his will he 
shall know of the docttine—know all that is 
necessary to be known? 

If, therefore, it is impossible that even the 
wisest and best of men should always be per- 
perfectly right, it is equally impossible for him 
whose master passion is the love of right ever to 
be fatally wrong. He who seeks truth every- 
where and always, and is willing to find it any 
where, even among enemies, is already the owner 
of the oyster containing the goodly pearl—he 
will soon find the hid treasure—he is already 
within the field that incloses it, and his feet are 
pressing the sod that conceals it. 

Here is enough of right within human reach, 
not merely to ennoble the soul, but even to exalt 
sheer mediocrity into glorious heroism, and to 
nerve the single heart and individual arm against 
all the power of a selfish and corrupted age. 
Only be sure that you love the right with an 
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ardent, glowing, ever-increasing passion—that 
there is no sacrifice you would not make for her 
honor and advancement, and no toil you would 
not undergo in her service, and you are already 
mighty. 

A brief examination will show that the power 
of right, as we have presented it, lies imbedded 
in our moral and intellectual constitution, and 
necessarily results from the relations of our 
being. 

This is deducible, a priori, from what we know 
and are obliged to conceive of God. If right is 
a part of his nature, and the eternal inherent 
rule of the Divine life, it must certainly be im- 
pressed on his creation, and become, in like man- 
ner, the rule of all finite intelligences. The 
universe must bear it on its broad breast as a 
motto; must be built up around it and gravitate 
toward it—opposition to it must be conflict with 
the highest harmony and war with God himself. 
If his nature is the highest—the essential right— 
and it is his object to bring his intelligent crea- 
tures into harmony with himself in this respect, 
he certainly has not failed so to construct the 
universe that right and its adherents shall have 
the advantage of wrong. 

But not to push the a priori argument, let us 
come directly to the cause of the power of right; 
why is right powerful? We reply, right is pow- 
erful because of the character it forms, because 
of its adaptation to be dominant in every sphere 
of activity, and because of the immediate co- 
operation and blessing of God. 

First, then, it is strong because it is its nature 
to produce a strong character. We do not say 
that every good man is an example of what we 
mean by a strong character; but we do affirm 
that every man becomes strong in proportion as 
right works itself out in him, as it becomes es- 
tablished in his affections and in his intellect. 

The being right in the sense of which we 
speak, is not that rhetorical sentimentalism that 
finds vent in unmeaning prettinesses concerning 
the excellence of virtue, while it would not 
touch one of her burdens with a little finger; 
neither is it that philosophical appreciation of 
the true and the good sometimes exhibited by 
the scientific moralist in disgraceful contradiction 
with his life. One of these loves right as a gay 
girl does a flower, simply as a decoration; the 
other as most conquerors have loved their sol- 
diers, as a means of plunder or glory. To be 
right in the grand and noble sense of which we 
are treating, is to regard it not as a means, but as 
an end, to love it above all things, to seek it in 
all things, and to follow it whithersoever it may 





lead us, even to the scaffold, or still worse for 
intellectual pride, to the opinions of our oppo- 
nents, and to the ranks of the opposite party in 
religion, philosophy, or politics. It is to press 
on after truth in our investigations without regard 
to the profits or the glory of discovery; to be as 
glad to detect and as frank to confess our own 
errors as those of our antagonists; to feel that 
there is no study, no enterprise we are as much 
interested in as being and advancing right. The 
character thus formed wins by its beautiful sim- 
plicity, astonishes by its disinterested devotion, 
awes by its unbending rectitude, and persuades 
by all three; men love it because it is truly 
lovely, and confide in it because they can not 
help it. The man possessing such a character 
feels himself called, as one has said, to bear wit- 
ness to the truth; his life, his fortunes are of lit- 
tle moment—the results of his life are of infinite 
moment. He is the priest of truth; he is in her 
pay; he has bound himself to do all things, to 
venture all things, to suffer all things for her. 

There are two qualities of mind which right 
has a tendency to produce, which, more than any 
others, contribute to the formation of a strong 
character; they are courage and the power of 
calm reflection. There is a courage which is 
purely natural, or, perhaps, only animal; it lies 
more in the motions of the body than in those 
of the soul; the result rather of unheeding pas- 
sion than of well-considered purpose. If such a 
courage could be induced to pause and reflect on 
the threshold of a dangerous encounter, flight, in 
all probability, would follow reason; but with 
the brute’s want of thought there is the brute’s 
ferocious assault on the enemy. ‘There are also 
cases, many of them, where courage, genius, and 
wrong are found united; where the man has sold 
himself for the objects of a godless ambition; 
and reputation, happiness, life, and the soul’s 
eternal weal are freely risked in a thousand 
emergencies. But if the suggestions of such a 
mind were those of truth and right, instead of 
those of lawless ambition, how calm would be 
his soul in the midst of the battle-storm, and 
how infinitely more sublime his courage! If he 
trembled at all, it would not be for his own 
safety, but for the honor of the right and for the 
awful danger of its enemies. 

The explanation of the matter is, that ambi- 
tion is less a love of power and fame than of 
self; at least it is only a love of these for the 
sake of self. Self is the point toward which the 
ambitious man would draw every thing within 
the circle of his thoughts; self is the great source 
of his solicitude—the object he would enrich, 
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and glorify, and invest with supreme power; and, | plague, or sword—more to be dreaded than all 


hence, in all his struggles, his courage is only the 
inspiration of an all-absorbing selfishness; it has 
no deeper root, no wider range, no higher aspi- 
ration than self. This self-deification—this 
morbid, all-subsidizing self-love, with all its 
overstrained intensity and demon-like potency, 
contains, at least, one element of manifest weak- 
ness, and that is, the bitter, irrepressible convic- 
tion, that the object of love is unworthy; that 
such a self ought to be hated and despised. A 
courage having its stronghold in such meanness 
and corruption, must sometimes falter, and is 
destined, sooner or later, with a terrible crash, to 
give way altogether. This is not the courage 
so striking, though negatively, described by the 
apostle when he tells us that “perfect love cast- 
eth out fear.’ The love of self is indeed great; 
but the consciousness of ill-desert, and an occa- 
sional glimpse of coming doom open the door to 
fear and mar its perfection; the passion for self 
is fierce, mighty; but reason, though generally 
borne down by it, will now and then assert its 
authority, declaring it moral madness, and weak- 
ening the soul by dividing it against itself. 

In a character whose chief trait is devotion to 
right, self-love is not indeed ignored, but subor- 
dinated and regulated: self is the servant of 
right, anxious to do and ready to die for its mas- 
ter. While the hero who draws his inspiration 
from self-love only, is doomed to see much that 
is revolting in the object of his devotion, the 
other, the moral hero, daily and hourly sees in 
right fresh reasons for increased ardor of attach- 
ment and zeal in his services. Right has no 
blemishes, no defects to weaken his faith or les- 
sen his love; every contemplation of it reveals 
new beauties and sublimities which tend to com- 
plete the glorious vassalage of his soul. His ever- 
present conviction is, I must do, and think, and 
say Only what is right. Pursuing the right in all 
his studies, enshrining it as a divine principle, 
obeying it as a divine impulse—the expression 
of an unspotted conscience, it grows all through 
him and over him, pervades him like his blood, 
eovers him like his skin, becomes the soul of his 
soul, and draws him up to companionship and 
equality with angels, till we are reminded of the 
beautiful words of Paul, “ We all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” His 
soul becomes radiant with the glory of right—a 
visible expression and living representation of it. 
To cleave to it becomes his highest good; to de- 
part from it more terrible than earthquake, 








the power of its enemies. To sacrifice fortune, 
fame, and even life, is less, infinitely less, than 
for one moment to renounce it. And when this 
conviction is carried up into the sphere of relig- 
ion, as in its highest manifestations it always is, 
it joins the soul to God and completes its cour- 
age by mailing it with a sense of the Divine 
favor, and nerving it with a conviction of the 
Divine assistance. Divine veracity, trusted with 
the whole soul, has pledged the assistance of 
infinite power and the solace of heavenly love: 
the home of the soul henceforth is the pavilion 
of the Almighty, the secret place of the Most 
High—the tabernacle of God is with men. He 
feels that the stars, which, in their courses fought 
against Sisera, are doing battle for him; that 
the strife he wages is not. his own but God’s, and 
that the very possibility of harm to him is for- 
ever excluded—the body may fall, but the soul 
no arrow can pierce, no sorrow darken. Thus it 
is that the great ideas of God and religion pass 
into the soul of man, and endow him, as the 
champion of right, with a heroism more than 


mortal. 


—+ 


A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


TEP softly, for on the little couch lies the pet, 

the plaything, the cherished babe of the 
household. The soft, lily hands still clasp a 
tiny basket, and a sad, sweet smile yet answers 
our own; but the bright eyes, “too bright, alas!” 
wander restlessly, and the low, moaning voice 
quivers the mother’s heart-strings, and brings the 
tears to the eyes of all. ... The bright, glad 
sunshine that is bathing the earth in beauty, 
steals not through the closed blinds, and the 
draped canary-bird pines for morn. O when will 
it be morn again to these aching hearis; for 
death has set his signet on the snowy brow, and 
the rounded arms and dimple hands will soon 
be laid low in the dark grave, where no mother 
can smooth the silken ringlets, and no father kiss 
the chubby cheek—no, never more on earth! 
Sorrowful dispensation! A father’s breast heaves 
with agony; a mother’s tears gush up from the 
deep fountain of sorrow within. 

Light, joy, and gladness to the little babe that 
has entered the heavenly fold. No more moans, 
no more parched lips nor throbbing brow, no more 
darkened windows or hushed birds; but Savior’s 
smiles, angel’s care, bright, dancing beams, joyful 
caroling, and light, light for evermore. 
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SMUGGLED RELATIONS. 


HEN I was achild, I remember to have had 

my ears boxed for informing a lady-visitor 
who made a morning call at our house, that a 
certain ornamental object on the table, which was 
covered with marbled paper, “wasn’t marble.” 
Years of reflection upon this injury have fully 
satisfied me that the honest object in question 
never imposed upon any body; further, that my 
honored parents, though both of a sanguine tem- 
perament, never can have conceived it possible 
that it might, could, should, would, or did impose 
upon any body. Yet I have no doubt that I had 
my ears boxed for violating a tacit compact in the 
family and among the family visitors, to blink 
the stubborn fact of the marbled paper, and agree 
upon a fiction of real marble. 

Long after this, when my ears had been past 
boxing for a quarter of a century, I knew a man 
with a cork leg. That he had a cork leg—or, at 
all events, that he was at immense pains to take 
about with him a leg which was not his own leg, 
or a real Jleg—was so plain and obvious a circum- 
stance, that the whole universe might have made 
affidavit of it. ‘Still it was always understood 
that this cork leg was to be regarded as a leg of 
flesh and blood, and even that the very subject 
of cork in the abstract was to be avoided in the 
wearer’s society. 

I have had my share of going about the world; 
wherever I have been, I have found the marbled 
paper and the cork leg. I have found them in 
many forms; but, of all their Protean shapes, at 
once the commonest and strangest has been— 
Smuggled Relations. 

I was on intimate terms for many, many years, 
with my late lamented friend, Cogsford, of the 
great Greek house of Cogsford Brothers and 
Cogsford. Iwas hisexecutor. I belieye he had 
no secrets from me but one—his mother. That 
the agreeable old lady who kept his house for 
him was his mother, must be his mother, couldn’t 
possibly be any body but his mother, was evi- 
dent: not to me alone, but to every body who 
knew him. She was not a refugee, she was not 
proscribed, she was not in hiding, there was no 
price put upon her venerable head; she was in- 
variably liked and respected as a good-humored, 
sensible, cheerful old soul. Then why did Cogs- 
ford smuggle his mother all the days of his life? 
I have not the slightest idea why. I can not so 
much as say whether she had ever contracted a 
second marriage, and her name was really Mrs. 
Bean: or whether that name was bestowed upon 
her as a part of the smuggling transaction. I 





only know that there she used to sit at one end 
of the hospitable table, the living image in a cap 
of Cogsford at the other end, and that Cogsford 
knew that I knew who she was. Yet, if I had 
been a custom-house officer at Folkestone, and 
Mrs. Bean a French clock that Cogsford was fur- 
tively bringing from Paris in a hat-box, he could 
not have made her the subject of a more de- 
termined and deliberate pretense. It was pro- 
longed for years upon years. It survived the 
good old lady herself. One day I received an 
agitated note from Cogsford, entreating me to go 
to him immediately; I went, and found him 
weeping, and in the greatest affliction. “My 
dear friend,” said he, pressing my hand, “I have 
lost Mrs. Bean. She is no more.” I went to 
the funeral with him. He was in the deepest 
grief. He spoke of Mrs. Bean, on the way back, 
as the best of women. But even then he never 
hinted that Mrs. Bean was his mother; and the 
first and last acknowledgment of the fact that I 
ever had from him was in his last will, wherein 
he entreated “his said dear friend and executor” 
to observe that he requested to be buried beside 
his mother—whom he didn’t even name, he was 
so perfectly confident that I had detected Mrs. 
Bean. 

I was once acquainted with another man who 
smuggled a brother. This contraband relative 
made mysterious appearances and disappearances, 
and knew strange things. He was called John— 
simply John. I have got into a habit of believ- 
ing that he must have been under a penalty to 
forfeit some weekly allowance if he ever claimed 
a surname. He came to light in this way: I 
wanted some information respecting the remotest 
of the Himalaya range of mountains, and I ap- 
plied to my friend Benting—a member of the 
Geographical Society, and learned on such 
points—to advise me. After some consideration, 
Benting said, in a half-reluctant and constrained 
way, very unlike his usual frank manner, that he 
“thought he knew a man” who could tell me, 
of his own experience what I wanted to learn. 
An appointment was made for a certain evening 
at Benting’s house. I arrived first, and had not 
observed for more than five minutes that Benting 
was under a curious cloud, when his servant 
announced—in a hushed, and, I may say, un- 
earthly manner—“Mr. John.” A rather stiff 
and shabby person appeared, who called Benting 
by no name whatever—a singularity that I al- 
ways observed whenever I saw them together 
afterward—and whose manner was curiously di- 
vided between familiarity and distance. I found 
this man to have becn all over the Indies, and 
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to possess an extraordinary fund of traveler’s ex- 
perience. It came from him dryly at first; but 
he warmed, and it flowed freely till he happened 
to meet Benting’s eye. Then he subsided again, 
and—it appeared to me—felt himself, for some 
unknown reason, in danger of losing that weekly 
allowance. This happened a dozen of times in 
a couple of hours, and not the least curious part 
of the matter was, that Benting himself was 
always as much disconcerted as the other man. 
It did not occur to me that night, that this was 
Benting’s brother, for I had known him very 
well indeed for years, and had always understood 
him to have none. Neither can I now recall, 
nor, if I could, would it matter, by what degrees 
and stages I arrived at the knowledge. However 
this may be, I knew it, and Benting knew that I 
knewit. But we always preserved the fiction that 
I could have no suspicion that there was any sort 
of kindred or affinity between them. He went 
to Mexico, this John—and he went to Australia— 
and he went to China—and he died somewhere 
in Persia—and one day, when we went down to 
dinner at Benting’s, I would find him in the 
dining-room, already seated—as if he had just 
been counting the allowance on the table-cloth— 
and another day I would hear of him as being 
among scarlet parrots in the tropics; but I never 
knew whether he had ever done any thing wrong, 
or whether he had ever done any thing right, or 
why he went about the world, or how. As I 
have already signified, I got into habits of be- 
lieving; and I have got into a habit of believing 
that Mr. John had something to do with the dip 
of the magnetic needle—he is all vague and 
shadowy to me, Lowever, and I only know him 
for certain to have been a smuggled relation. 
Other people again put these contraband com- 
modities entirely away from the light, as smug- 
glers of wine and brandy bury kegs. I have 
heard of a man who never imparted, to his most 
intimate friend, the terrific secret that he had a 
relation in the world, except when he lost one 
by death; and then he would be weighed down 
by the greatness of the calamity, and would refer 
to his bereavement as if he had lost the very 
shadow of himself, from whom he had never 
been separated since the days of infancy. Within 
my own experience, I have observed smuggled 
relations to possess a wonderful quality of com- 
ing out when they die. My own dear Tom, who 
married my fourth sister, and who is a great 
smuggler, never fails to speak to me of one of 
his relations newly deceased, as though, instead 
of never having in the remotest way alluded to 
that relative’s existence before, he had been per- 





petually discoursing of it. “My poor, dear, dar- 
ling Emmy,” he said to me within these six 
months, “she is gone—I have lost her.” Never 
till that moment had Tom breathed one syllable 
to me of the existence of any Emmy whomso- 
ever on the face of this earth, in whom he had 
the smallest interest. He had scarcely allowed 
me to understand, very distinctly and generally, 
that he had some relations—“‘my people,” he 
called them—down in Yorkshire. “My own 
dear, darling Emmy,” says Tom, notwithstand- 
ing, “she has left me for a better world.” (Tom 
must have left her for his own world, at least fif- 
teen years.) I repeated, feeling my way, “ Emmy, 
Tom?’ “My favorite niece,” said Tom, in a 
reproachful tone, “Emmy, you know. I was her 
godfather, you remember. Darling, fair-haired 
Emmy! Precious, blue-eyed child!’ Tom burst 
into tears, and we both understood that hence- 
forth the fiction was established between us that 
I had been quite familiar with Emmy by reputa- 
tion, through a series of years. 

Occasionally smuggled relations are discovered 
by accident: just as those kegs may be, to which 
I have referred. My other half—I mean, of 
course, my wife—once discovered a large cargo 
in this way, which had been long concealed. In 
the next street to us lived an acquaintance of 
ours, who was a commissioner of something or 
other, and kept a handsome establishment. We 
used to exchange dinners, and I have frequently 
heard him at his own table mention his father as 
a “ poor, dear, good old boy,” who had been dead 
for any indefinite period. He was rather fond of 
telling anecdotes of his very early days, and from 
them it appeared that he had been an only child. 
One summer afternoon, my other half, walking 
in our immediate neighborhood, happened to 
perceive Mrs. Commissioner’s last year’s bonnet— 
to every inch of which, it is necessary to add, 
she could have sworn—going along before her on 
some body else’s head. Having heard generally 
of the swell mob, my good lady’s first impression 
was, that the wearer of this bonnet belonged to 
that fraternity, had just abstracted the bonnet 
from its place of repose, was in every sense of 
the term walking off with it, and ought to be 
given into the custody of the nearest policeman. 
Fortunately, however, my Susannah, who is not 
distinguished by closeness of reasoning or pres- 
ence of mind, reflected as it were by a flash of 
inspiration, that the bonnet might have been 
given away. Curious to see to whom, she quick- 
ened her steps, and descried beneatl it, an ancient 
lady of an iron-bound presence, in whom—for 
my Susannah has an eye—she instantly recog- 
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nized the lineaments of the Commissioner! Ea- 
gerly pursuing this discovery, she, that very after- 
noon, tracked down an ancient gentleman in one 
of the Commissioner’s hats. Next day she came 
upon the trail of four stony maidens, decorated 
with artificial flowers out of the Commissioner’s 
epergne; and thus we dug up the Commissioner’s 
father and mother and four sisters, who had been 
for some years secreted in lodgings round the 
corner, and never entered the Commissioner’s 
house save in the dawn of morning and the 
shades of evening. From that time forth, when- 
ever my Susannah made a call at the Commis- 
sioner’s she always listened on the doorstep for 
any slight preliminary scuffling in the hall, and 
hearing it, was delighted to remark, “ The family 
are here, and they are hiding them!” 

I once lodged in the house of a genteel lady 
claiming to be a widow, who had four pretty 
children, and might be occasionally overheard 
coercing an obscure man in a sleeved waistcoat, 
who appeared to be confined in some pit below 
the foundations of the house, where he was con- 
demned to be always cleaning knives. One day 
the smallest of the children crept into my room 
and said, pointing downward with a little chubby 
finger, “Don’t tell! It’s pa!” and vanished on 
tiptoe! 

One other branch of the smuggling trade de- 
mands a word of mention before Iconclude. My 
friend of friends in my bachelor days, became 
the friend of the house when I got married. He 
is our Amelia’s godfather; Amelia being the eld- 
est of our cherubs. Through upward of ten 
years he was backward and forward at our house 
three or four times a week, and always found 
his knife and fork ready for him. What was my 
astonishment on coming home one day to find 
Susannah sunk upon the oil-cloth in the hall, 
holding her brow with both hands, and meeting 
my gaze, when I admitted myself with my 
latch-key, in a distracted manner! “Susafnah!” 
I exclaimed, “ what has happened?’ She merely 
ejaculated, “ Larver”—that being the name of 
the friend in question. “Susannah!” said I, 
“what of Larver? Speak! Has he met with 
any accident? Is he ill?’ Susannah replied 
faintly, “ Married—married before we were:” and 
would have gone into hysterics but that I make 
a rule of never permitting that disorder under 
my roof. 

For upward of ten years my bosom friend 
Larver, in close communication with me every 
day, had smuggled a wife! He had at the last 
confided the truth to Susannah, and had pre- 
sented Mrs, Larver. There was no kind of rea- 





son for this, that we could ever find out. Even 
Susannah had not a doubt of things being all 
correct. He had “run” Mrs. Larver into a little 
cottage in Hertfordshire, and nobody ever knew 
why, or ever will know. In fact, I believe there 
was no why in it. 
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ELEMENTS OF A HIGH STANDARD OF PIETY 
IN THE CHRISTIAN PROFESSION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


ROWTH, enlargement is one of the striking 

laws of physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
being. The little rivulet, trickling down through 
pebbles and moss, and overhung with spreading 
branches, gradually enlarges into a stream, which 
in turn becomes swollen into a mighty river, 
rolling on its ceaseless tide of waters to the ever- 
lasting ocean. Such should be the ever-enlarg- 
ing, ever-expanding stream of Christian love. 

The little twig that writhes and bends before 
the slightest gust of wind, gradually rises, till 
its mighty trunk towers toward the heavens and 
its arms spread abroad, defying alike the stormy 
blast and the freezing cold. Such is the devel- 
opment of the Christian’s spiritual character— 
once a frail and feeble twig, now a mighty oak. 

The intellect of childhood, how feeble! It 
stumbles at the least difficulty; it is bewildered 
by the slightest mysteries; its simplicity, its lit- 
tle wonderments, its childish feebleness awaken 
our sympathy and almost excite our pity. But 
to that intellect—so feeble in its beginning—the 
law of development is applied. It acquires new 
energy, develops new power, rises in might and 
majesty, till, with Newton, it fathoms the pro- 
foundest mysteries of the universe, with Her- 
schell it walks among the constellations of 
heaven, and with Locke analyzes the profound- 
est mysteries of thought. Similar to this is the 
law of spiritual development. It contemplates 
an unceasing approximation toward the great 
source of purity and of love. Christian develop- 
ment—the attainment of a high standard of 
piety—is the law of our spiritual life. This is 
one of the primary ends of the Gospel. The 
spiritual and moral elevation of our nature is 
the crowning glory of our salvation. It is the 
element of selectness that makes desirable the 
exalted society of heaven. 

But men are so prone to mistake the true na- 
ture of a high standard of piety, that we propose 
to indicate a few of its elements. In a charac- 
ter answering to this description we apprehend 





there must he a qombination of Christian graces, 
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harmonizing with each other, full in their devel- 


, opment, firm in their action, and beautiful in 


their combination. John Angel James has well 
said that “real personal godliness consists of the 
union of Scriptural opinions, spiritual affections, 
a tender conscience, good morals, and Christian 
love.” A high standard of piety implies the 
development of these traits in a high dogree. 

In such a person there will be a constant, earnest, 
and successful warring against the motions of sin. 
There will be a constant and successful effort 
“to strive against sin,’ “to mortify the deeds of 
the body,” “to crucify the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts thereof,” and “to cleanse himself 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of the Lord.” The heart 
of such a man is the temple of the living God, 
and he knows that him who defiles God’s tem- 
ple will God destroy. No one who would attain 
eminent piety can be released from this warfare. 
It will mark every stage of his upward progress, 
and every conflict with his stubborn foe. 

In the heart of such a person there will also 
be a strong and earnest love of evangelical truth. 
Is a man wedded to the cultivation of some one 
of the sciences? How deep will be his interest 
in the fundamental and established truths of that 
science! their very enunciation will thrill upon 
his soul; and the presentation of its problems 
will arouse him to intense yet delightful mental 
activity. The Christian—such as we have de- 
scribed—is wedded to the science of salvation. 
How will the great mystery of godliness thrill 
upon his heart! How will his heart cling, es- 
pecially to that great truth which lies at the 
foundation of all faith and hope in Christ! 

Another trait will be an exquisite tenderness of 
conscience. Such a conscience will be strong and 
clear in its monitions as well as sensitive in its 
susceptibility of impression. Like the telescope, 
it will sweep over the field of vision, descrying 
objects not discernible to the common eye. Del- 
icate as “the apple of the eye,” it is sensitive to 
the slightest touch. And yet so deep is the 
soul’s hatred of sin, that it delights in that ex- 
quisite pain of conscience which warns it of sin’s 


| approach. 


Closely connected with this will be spiritual- 


: mindedness, or an habitual relish for the things of 


God and religion. This is having fellowship with 


_ the Father and the Son; it is living by faith; 
| walking with God; being dead to the world; set- 


| ting our affections on things above. 


It implies a 


' love for religious meditation, a delight in prayer, 





a fondness for the Scriptures, a disposition to re- 


| tire from company to hold communion with God, 





a love and relish for the ordinances of religion, 
the enjoyment of that peace that passeth under- 
standing, and a frequent experience of the joy 
that is unspeakable and full of glory. This is 
eminent religion. (Christian Professor.) 

Resulting from this inward work will flow 
consistency of Christian life. A holy life is one 
of the beautiful fruits of Christianity. It was 
said of Homer that he made his gods live like 
men—subjecting them to the same vices, pas- 
sions, and infirmities. But Christianity teaches 
men to live like gods. It implants in the soul a 
principle—divine in its origin and divine in its 
tendency—ever bearing us upward. It presents 
not mere dry formula for the regulation of the 
life, but it gives a new impulse and direction to 
character. The outward development of a holy 
life is only the manifestation of a change wrought 
within. But the one is indispensable to the 
other. “Show me thy faith without works, and 
I will show thee my faith by my works.” A 
scrupulous integrity of Christian character and 
purity of life are the inseparable concomitants 
of high spiritual attainments in religion. If the 
tree does not bear this fruit, its planting is not 
of God. 

Another characteristic of high attainment in 
religion, is the predominance of Christian love, 
which will reign supreme in the soul. This will 
not only predominate over every other affection, 
but it will so blend with those natural affections 
which have been implanted by God, as to purify 
them, harmonize them, and direct them to holy 
and beneficent ends. Here is the fulfilling of 
the divine command to love the Lerd with all 
the heart, soul, might, mind, and strength. The 
very element in which such a soul lives is heav- 
enly love; this is the main-spring of its action, 
the bond of sympathy that unites it at once to 
the world and to heaven. He that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in Christ, and Christ in him. Love 
is the all-pervading element of Christian piety— 
an element that robes it with the beauty, loveli- 
ness, and purity of heaven itself. 

Such are some of the Christian graces, whose 
combination and development constitute a high 
standard of piety. Ifa part only of these graces 
be possessed, the Christian character will lack 
symmetry and completeness. So also if they 
are disproportioned in their development. It is 
only when all these virtues, vigorous in their 
growth, proportionate in their development, cen- 
ter in the same individual, that we can point to 
such a one as a practical exemplification of 
what is intended by “a high standard of piety 
in the Christian profession.” 
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Stripinre Gabinet, 


Go Worx To-Day rx my Vixevarv.—“Son, go work to- 
day in my vineyard.” — Matthew xxi, 28. 

When Hugo Grotius was treading the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, such were the abasing views he had 
of himself, that he expressed a wish that he could 
change conditions with John Urick, a poor but devout 
man. His friends, seeking to administer consolation, 
reminded him of his great industry and learned per- 
formances; to which he replied, with a sigh, “ Heu! vitam 
perdidi operose nihil agendo.” ‘Alas! I have squandered 
my life away laboriously in doing nothing.” How many 
of us have greater cause to prefer this charge at the bar 
of our conscience! 

Our solemn vocation, as “followers of Christ,” requires 
vigorous and untiring industry, as well as patient and 
unwavering confidence. Christianity is not only a sys- 
tem of faith, but of practice. It invites us to rest: it 
also calls us to labor. It cries in the ears of the perish- 
ing, while it points to the blood-stained standard, “ Be- 
lieve.” It adds, in language not less intelligible and 
forcible, “Faith without works is dead.” He who ac- 
cepts the sacred vocation under the impression that he 
will have no duties to perform, betrays ignorance of the 
first principles of the Gospel. The kingdom of God is a 
vineyard; and there is hedging work, and planting work, 
and watering work, and pruning work. Or it is a build- 
ing; and there is a foundation to be laid, walls to be 
raised, and a top-stone to be brought on. Or it is a 
sheep-fold; and sheep have to be gathered, and fed, and 
protected. And various agents and talents are needed 
for the suceéssful prosecution of the service of the King. 
He himself said, “I must work the works of Him that 
sent me, while it is day. The night cometh, when no 
man can work.” And the baptized apostles testify, “We 
are laborers together with God.” For the efficient pros- 
ecution of the high and merciful purposes of the Re- 
deemer, there must not only be vigorous, but combined 
and systematic action; for “he gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pas- 
tors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ.” Combined action is essential to all great 
undertakings. “Union is strength,” not only in science, 
in politics, in commerce, and in warfare, but also in 
religion. 

A celebrated writer on zoology, speaking of the half 
million of species supposed to exist either in a living or 
fossil state, says: “At first sight it seems a hopeless 
task for men to attain to the knowledge of such a mul- 
titude. But, though one man could do little of himself, 
the combined exertions of many laborers at, the same 
time, in various countries, may do much; and, as each 
generation transmits, by means of books, the knowledge 
it has acquired, each successive generation starts in its 
researches from the vantage-ground gained by the labors 
of its predecessors. And so, looking at the countless 
myriads of redeemed but unsaved men—their Satanic 

Vou. XV.--40 


enmity, their blind prejudices, the selfish and, worldly 
influencés by. which they are spell-bound and hedged 
up—it seems hopeless to attempt the realization of the 
sublime purpose of the Lord Jesus Christ,: who, seated 
at the Father’s right hand, is expecting “that his ene- 
mies be made his footstool;” but ithe combined efforts 
of many laborers, in different departments, possessing 
various talents, all working at the same time, and all 
influenced by that one Spirit who worketh all in all, can 
do much. And, as each generation transmits to posterity 
the fruit of its labors—for “other men labored, and ye 
are entered into their labors’’—each successive genera- 
tion starts in its toils from the vantage-ground gained 
hy the labor of its predecessors; and we, therefore, ex- 
ultingly: predict the immortal empire of Christ and the 
subjugation of the world to him. 

When the first assault was made upon the great citadel 
of Satan at Jerusalem, on the day of Pentecost, although 
its foundation had. stood for ages, and its walls of more 
than granite were built according to the strongest prin- 
ciples of’ resistance known in the council of the Prince 
ef Darkness, those walls were shattered. And, while 
the foundations themselves gave way, the enemy sur- 
rendered, and three thousand of the most bitter, and 
prejudiced, and determined foes of Christ were made 
his willing captives; and thus a pledge was given for the 
ultimate and universal triumph of the Gospel. 

This is an age of action. The man who slumbers must 
submit to be outstripped by his competitors, if he be 
not trampled under foot by them. This is an age when 
men are to be found in sufficient number, and with ade- 
quate qualifications, for any great enterprise that may be 
attempted. 

But the work of God languishes for want of help. All 
hail to the thousands of willing laborers in our Churches! 
“ Your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” “Therefore, be 
ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord,” But we appeal to you to say, if the /abor 
done in the Church is equal to the demand. 

Church members, we ask you to leave your mills, your 
counting-houses, your shops, and come up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. You “can mot come.” 
Why? Can you find time to be afflicted? or can you find 
time to die? Perhaps you “ feel extremely desirous that 
Church institutions should be sustained amply and vig- 
orously, and that the aggressive principle should be fully 
carried out,” and “ you will freely give your subscription 





for that purpose; but your services really can not be 
spared from your business, so numerous are its engage- 
ments, so pressing are its claims, and so imperative its 
demands,” But, we ask, of what avail are funds, if you 
| have not agents to work out the plans that funds are in- 
tended to sustain? Your ministers can not do it alone. 
| O£ what.avail would be your admirals and officers with 
| out the working men of the fleets? The granite walls of 
| the enemy’s forts would show defiance to their courage 
| and their skill, And so ministers and others engaged in 
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the work of the Lord are comparatively powerless with- 
out your assistance. 

Among the many beautiful pictures in the ever-beau- 
tiful life of the “Crucified One,” few are mote touching 
than one recorded in the fourteenth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Mark. The scene is Bethany, the 
village so often honored by the presence of the Prince 
of the kings of the earth. In the house of one Simon a 
leper, the Savior sat at meat. There came in a woman 
having an alabaster-box of very precious ointment, and 
she poured its odoriferous contents upon his sacred head, 
and the house became fragrant with perfume, Mark the 
result! He who passed no eulogy upon Cesar for his 
bravery, or Hector for his valor, or Homer for bis liad, 
said of this poor woman, “SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE 
coup.” Said one, “Iam not ambitious to have a rich 
mausoleum when I am dead, a stately sepulcher, or a 
beautiful urn, or a name engraven in brass or marble, 
but a little stone to cover me, with this epitaph, ‘Hz 
HATH DONE WHAT HE COULD.’ ” 

“Tae Consocation or Isrart,” Luke ii, 25.—In+Sim- 
eon’s day the ancient people of God had need of “conso- 
lation; for the scepter had departed from Judah. It 
was very unlikely that a humble babe of Bethlehem 
should be the consolation of a ransomed world, yet now 
were about to be fulfilled to “the true Israel” the divine 
words, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your 
God!” Misled by a false interpretation of the glorious 
prophecies of the Old Testament Scriptures, the Jews 
were even now expecting as their Messiah a temporal 
prince, who by his achievements should win back for 
them their ancient renown, and whose external pomp 
and magnificence should exceed even those of Solomon; 
but the venerable Simeon, gifted with faith’s discerning 
eye, saw through the vail of infant humanity, “God 
manifest in the flesh.” Having thus beheld the Conso- 
lation of Israel, his great object in life was attained; 
and, “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,” fell from his adoring lips. 

There is something very soothing in the word “conso- 
lation!” 

At present Jesus is the consolation of his people, chiefly 
through the agency of the Holy Ghost, “ the Comforter.” 
“T will not,” he says, “leave you comfortless.” Leave 
them he must, in order to receive his mediatorial glory; 
but they shall not be alone, or “comfortless.” “Are the 
consolations of God small with thee?’ Emphatic ques- 
tion! even though uttered by a human and a miserable 
comforter! 

It may be that to the eyes of the reader tears are no 
strangers. Well! Though earthly cisterns of comfort 
be broken, Christ abideth ever, a perennial source of 
consolation ; and the most afflicted Christian may say, 

“0, tell me, Lord, that thou art mine, 
What can I wish beside? 
My soul shall at the fountain live, 
When all the streams are dried.” 

“The God of all consolation” can, indeed, if it so 
please him, cause refreshing streams to abound in the 
most barren of earthly wildernesses. Hagar found it 
thus. When she was a desert-wanderer, “(God opened 
her eyes, and she saw a well of water.” But whether 
the secondary comforts which he may see fit to afford 
them be many or few, the Savior is himself essentially 
“the consolation” of his people; and he is especially so 
at the hour of death. In that awful hour, and in the 
judgment which must follow, there will be no consolation 





but in Christ. He only can despoil death of its sting, 
the grave of its victory. It is when heart and flesh are 
failing that the Savior is found to be pre-eminently the 
believer’s consolation.. Then is he “who was dead and 
is alive again” a stay indeed! With the eye of faith 
fixed on him, the dying Christian “falls asleep;” and 
in his likeness he shall awake, and shall be eternally 
satisfied. 

“Tue Captain or Satvation,” Hebrewe ii, 10.—This 
brave title links itself with that in the Book of Canti- 
cles, “Chief,” or standard-bearer, “among ten thousand.” 
Now the mighty Warrior is exalted upon his triumphal 
throne. Once it was otherwise. Isaiah saw him in the 
battle-field, though even then he was glorious in his 
apparel, “traveling in the greatness of his strength.” 
The history of his temptation in the desert exhibits 
another phase of the long conflict; and again, the con- 
flict being ended, he is shown to us in the revelation of 
St. John in his kingdom of glory; but still a warrior, 
and bearing the marks of slaughter. He is the Captain 
of his people, leading them on to conquest. Each mem- 
ber of his army was once a rebel, but is now a true and 
loyal-hearted soldier. The charge of our divine Com- 
mander is, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” Faith is victory. Confidence in the sustaining 
power of the great Captain nerves each arm in the 
thickest of the fight. The martyr Stephen found it so; 
so did the missionary Williams in the solitudes amid 
which he died. The laurels gathered by his militant 
ones are gathered in the strength of their exalted chief. 
There is a dark and narrow defile through which the 
whole army must pass. Many have already passed 
through; others are now in the act of passing; the rest 
are marching up, some in sunshine, some in gloom; but 
all shall pass through safely; each shall receive the vic- 
tor’s palm, and all shall share in their Captain’s glory. 

“Gird on thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty! 
In thy majesty ride prosperously forth;” and let the 
whole earth be filled with thy glory. 

Bat although now “strong to deliver” and mighty to 
eave, “Christ will not manifest himself always as the 


Captain of salvation.” His “right hand” shall one day | 


tesch him “terrible things.” His words in reference 





to that time are, “ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and | 


perish.” He will break his enemies in pieces, as with a 
rod of iron. 

Art thou, reader, at peace with him? If not, his voice 
to thee is, “Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way when his wrath be kindled but a little;” 
for verily “blessed are they,” and they only, “that put 
their trust in him.” 

Tue One Torna Neeprvt.—Reader! see that you neg- 


lect not “the one thing needful.” In a few years the | 
business and speculations in which you are engaged, will | 


be to you as “a tale that is told.” What matters it, 
comparatively speaking, what your outward condition in 
this life may be? If you are poor, it is only for a mo- 


ment; if you are afflicted, the period of suffering will | 


soon expire. The journey of life is short, and who 
knows how near he may be to its termination? Why, 
then, be overanxious about the accommodation by the 
way? The future—sTerxrry—should be the grand con- 
cern of an immortal being. To be happy then were easily 
purchased by being miserable now. It is not a desirable 
thing to be destitute of all the comforts of life, and to 
have nothing more than is absolutely necessary for the 
support of existence; still it were better to be thus 
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destitute and be saved, than spend a life exactly op- 
posite, and yet perish. To be immortal is a solemn 
thought—to be eternally miserable, as he whose soul 
is lost must be, is more awful than can be conceived. 
“Now, therefore,” says Wisdom, “hearken unto me, O 
ye children; for blessed are they that keep my ways. 
Hear instruction and be wise, and refuse it not. Blessed 


is the man that heareth me, watching daily at my gates, - 


waiting at the posts of my doors. For whoso findeth 
me findeth life, and shall obtain favor of the Lord. 
But he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul: 
all they that hate me love death.” 

Tue CHaneine or our Vite Bopy.— Who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.” — Philippians tit, 21. 

Afflicted believer! that fast-decaying frame of thine, 
racked with pain, marred with disease, shall one day be 
made like unto thy Savior’s glorious body. The dust of 
his saints is dear to him. They fall asleep “in Jesus,” 
and when they shall awake “death shall be swallowed 
up in victory.” At that glorious consummation there 
shall be marvelous metamorphoses, surpassing the fabled 
wonders of the poet of old. “Sown in corruption!” 
“Raised in glory!” “Sown a natural body!” “Raised 
a spiritual body!’ Well may our German brethren call 
their church-yard “God’s Acre.” There is sown that 
precious grain, not an atom of which shall perish; for it 
is registered in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

“The saints who now in Jesus sleep, 
His own almighty power shall keep, 
Till dawns the bright illustrious day, 
When death itself shall die away. 
When Jesus they in glory meet, 

Their utmost joys will be complete; 
Once landed on that heavenly shore, 
Death and the curse shal] be no more.” 

Curist as RepEEMER.—It seems to me that in the 
present day the doctrine of redemption would have been 
received more effectively had men viewed the sun as a 
sun, as one glorious luminary, instead of singling out for 
contemplation individual rays, which thus isolated will 
be all but extinct. They acknowledge Christ as a Re- 
deemer; but they have so restricted the notion as to 
deprive it of all vitality. At the mention of the word 
nothing else occurs to their t:oughts but—what is con- 
fessedly of prime importance, yet only in connection 
with all beside—the blood which was shed on Golgotha. 
For all within you which sighs after a redemption, is 
Christ come as a Redeemer; he has redeemed your heart 
and your reason; he has redeemed your spirit and your 
body; he has redeemed yourself and nature which sur- 
rounds you. He has redeemed you not only by his 
death, but by his resurrection; not only by his life on 
earth, but by his intercession on the right hand of God; 
not only -by his actions, but by his word; not only by his 


; humanity, but by his divinity; not only by what he was 


in time, but by what he is throughout eternity. — Tholuck. 

Tue Easy Yorke and 17s AnaLoares.—“ Take my yoke 
upon you, for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 
Truth, Lord! a light burden, indeed, which supports 
him who bears it. Ihave looked abroad through nature 
to see if I could find any thing that could bear some 
analogy to this; but I cam not find it, unless it be the 
wings of a bird, which, while borne of the creature, bear 
him aloft. In truth, to bear the Lord’s burden is to be 
permitted to cast it, together with ourselves, into the 
arms of Omnipotence and Grace. 


Near THE Goat.—To the privileged one who is surely 
near the goal, the noise and turmoil of life have passed 
away. The hopes it once inspired have long since de- 
parted. He looks on infaney and childhood with a placid 
smile, and says, “J shall soon know what the childhood 
of a new existence is;”” on youth, and says, “J shall soon 
put on immortal youth;” on manhood, and says, “J shall 
soon attain to the stature of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus. 0, to ikim who hath loved me, and hath given 
himself for me, to him be glory now and evermore !” 

“Only waiting till the angels 

Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose foot I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 

Even now I hear the footsteps, 
And their voices far away ; 

If they call me I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey.” 

Cust anp Curist Oxty.—He who will not believe in 
Christ must discover, if possible, some expedient to sup- 
ply the need of his assistance. This neither you nor I 
can attempt; we require one who can raise and support 
us while we live, and lay his hands umler our heads 
when we come to die. This he can do abundantly, ac- 
cording to what is written of him; and we know none 
whom we ean or ought to prefer. Never was love like 
his; nor has any thing so good and great as the Bible 
testifies of him ever come into the heart of man; it 
infinitely transcends his utmost desert. There is a holy 
form which rises for the poor pilgrim as a star in the 
night, and satisfies his inmost need, his most secret an- 
ticipations and wishes. 

Questions For Secr-Examin~ation.—Do I believe that 
my body will soon die, but that my soul will live forever? 

Do I believe that my conduct here will fix my con- 
dition hereafter? 

What are my prospects for eternity? 

Do I daily seek the enlightening, guiding, and sancti- 
fying influences of the Holy Ghost? 

Do I trust in the atonement of Christ exclusively for 
present and eternal salvation? 

Do I now kaow my sins forgiven? if not, what is the 
cause or hinderance ? 

What induced me to join the Wesleyan Church? 

Do I value Church membership as a privilege? 

Do I recommend or dishonor Christianity by my con- 
duct? 

Do I pray regularly for my ministers, my class-leader, 
the members of the class, and the whole Church of 
God? 

Do I make every effort to attend both Sunday and 
week-day services, the table of the Lord, the class meet- 
ing, and the prayer meeting? 

Do I show piety at home, by my solicitude for the 
welfare of all around me, delight in family and private 
prayer, searching the Scriptures, and religious conver- 
sation? 

Do I support the cause of God as the Lord hath pros- 
pered me? 

Am I anxious for a revival of religion? 

Have I been the means of briuging one stranger to 
the house of God, recovering one backslider from the 
error of his ways, or adding one member to the classes 
during the present year? 

Am I willing to give prayerful diligence to induce one 
or more persons to seek the salvation of their souls, and 
to unite themselves with us this quarter? 
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HAVE THE ANGELS A HISTORY ?* 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


Or tne cireumstances of the fall of a portion of the 
angelic host, or of their state or condition previous to | 
From a} 
perusal of all the passages of Seripture relating to the | 


the fall, we are allowed to know but little. 


fallen angels, we are led to the conclusion that their 
band consists of one chief ruler and head, and a great 
number of subordinates. Throughout the Bible—in the 
original—there is a careful distinction preserved be- 
tween one chief ruler of the fallen hordes, who is styled 
“ Devil,” or “Satan,” or “Prince of Darkness,” and a 
great host of subordinates, who are styled “Demons”— 
a distinction of terms which unfortunately is not kept 
up in our English translations. From the general de- 
scription given in Scripture of this one chief “Prince 
of Darkness,” and of his wickedness, as well as from the 
sharply drawn distinction between one devi and many 
subordinate demons, we gather that hostility to God and 
his commands in heaven originated with this “Prince 
of Darkness,” who probably occupied, previous to the 
fall, a rank superior to that of the great majority of the 
angelic hosts. But if the revolt against Heaven origin- 
ated in a single member of that race, we are not there- 
from to infer that the balance fell through the tempta- 
tion of this evil one, thereby making their fall analogous 
to that of man. For this would scarcely be reconcilable 
with the positive and absolute hostility to God, which, 
according to Seripture, is pre-eminently a quality of the 
fallen angels; nor with the unredeemable condition in 
which the Bible pronounces them to be. For a fall 
through temptation seems to argue a disposition to do well, 
but a lack of strength or power to resist the evil. Such 
® spirit can not be pronounced entirely and absolutely 
hostile to God, or unredeemable. The angelic hosts 
were placed upon their trial or probation, and were at 
liberty at any time—previous to the revolt of Satan— 
to decide, individually, for or against the good. But when 
Satan fell from his allegiance, and, revolting, sought to 
establish in heaven a power rival to that of the Creator, 
it at once becomes evident that all impassiveness must 
cease. Neutrality in such a strife was out of the ques- 
tion. The revolt of Satan created a division, and the 
necessity for an immediate decision, by each individual, 
by which each one bound himself either to support the 
Creator, or to unite with Satan in opposition to him. 
“He that is not with me is against me.” And so, out 
of their own hearts, and without any temptation, a 
portion of the angelic host seceded from their high 
allegiance. 

What was the particular cause of their revolt against 
the beneficent Hand which created and supported them, 
we are not informed—probably for the reason that it 
would not profit us to know, as well as that, knowing 
scarcely any thing at all of the nature, powers, and 
springs of action of the angels, we would have no proper 
couception of their motives in this instance. It seems, 
however, highly probable that their fall sprang originally 
from that pride which aspires to be without God, and as 





* Concluded from page 567. 


| God—partly because this seems to be the root and 
groundwork of all sin, and partly because the devil, 
who had reason to know the power of this feeling, used 
it as a temptation for oux first parents. 

But not all the angels fell. On the contrary, the vast 
majority remained true to their allegiance. This we 
gather from the vastness of the expressions made use 
of in various parts of the Scriptures to denote their 
numbers. See Genesis xxxii, 1, 2; Daniel vii, 10; Psalm 
Ixxxi, 18; Luke ii, 13; Matthew xxvi, 53. And we find 
further evidence of the same fact in this, that while but 
one of the first created spheres fell into a chaotic and 
shapeless void in consequence of the fall of the angels 
into whose charge it had been given, the countless mul- 
titude of the morning stars remained to sing the praises 
of his goodness and power. 

The decision once made, sides taken for or against 
their God, and with the angels there was no possibility 
of after change. Repentance and final redemption was 
not for them. This condition, following so necessarily 
out of their state, is most plainly and explicitly taught 
in various parts of Scripture. And as the fall of the 
angels was absolute, allowing of no return or deliver- 
ance, so the decision of the great majority—for God— 
brought their time of probation to a close, and did away 
with the possibility of any subsequent fall from the 
right. This also is taught by various texts of Scripture, 
where the angelic hosts are described as surrounding the 
throne of the Most High, and living in the constant 
praise and worship of his goodness and power. Mat- 
thew xviii, 10; Isaiah vi, 2,3; Job xxxviii, 7; Psalm ciii, 
20-22; Revelation v, 11, 12. 
| But the history of angels and of their worlds does net 
end with this momentous epoch in their existence. For 
to be a free and individually responsible creature is 
to have the privilege, not only to declare for or against 
any particular course, but also to follow out the course 
chosen to its final and complete developmen’. Thus has 
God, in his infinite wisdom, ordained that the punish- 
ment of the wicked shall be brought upon himself as the 
result of his own evil deeds. Thus are the devil and 
his angels allowed, in the wisdom and justice of God, to 
follow out their wickedness, till out of the final stage of 
development of the evil principle the good shall arise 
triumphant. For in the development of the evil lies 
the means for its overthrow. Every apparent triumph 
is in reality a defeat. Satan still has claims upon this 
world, as the former “Prince of this world,” and will 
continue to assert that power till the last day, when all 
his influence must cease, because of the entire destruc- 
tion of all the impure and evil elements of this earth 
by the fire of God. Till that time comes the powers of 
evil are left in a state of suspense, to work out to the 
best of their power the evil principle which they have 
embraced. So the good angels, too, will not receive their 
final sentence of approval till that day when Jehovah 
shall sit in judgment upon the sins of the universe. 
Good and bad angels alike remain in a state of detention, 
awaiting the completion of the great battle between good 
and evil. 

In the providence of God it was ordered that yet an- 
other manifestation of his power and goodness a 
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come upon the place which had witnessed the probation 
and fall of a band of angels. The earth, which, upon 
the revolt and condemnation of the angels to whose care 
it had been intrusted, had fallen into ruins, and become 
“without form and void,” was recreated, and fitted for 
the abode of man, to whom it was assigned to “multiply, 
and replenish, and subdue it.” The angels who had 
inhabited this sphere had, by their own free acts, earned 
a ruin from which for them there could be no redemp- 
tion. The earth, given them for their birthright, was 
reduced to ruin with them, but by no fault of its own, 
and was not, therefore, given up to lasting perdition. 
To bring it back to its original perfection, to prepare 
it to become again a portion, and an equal portion, of the 
great harmonious universe of God, man was brought into 
being. And being made lord over the former posses- 
sions of Satan and his legions, it is at once seen how 
these last are his most bitter and persevering enemies. 
Expelled from earth, outlaws of heaven, they have no 
foothold any where. Yet they continue to assert and 
exercise a certain power. Satan is called the “Prince 
of the powers of the air,” Ephesians ii, 2; and his sub- 
ordinates are styled “the rulers of the darkness of this 
world—wicked spirits {in the original] in high places.” 
Their interests upon earth, their fancied claims upon 
it, their desire to reconquer their former possessions, 
their natural enmity to the race, to whom has been 
given the lordship over that which they still regard as 
their own, and to whom it is given to sit in judgment 
upon them at the last day—1 Corinthians vi, 3—all ap- 
pear here plainly. We can understand here how our 
globe, insignificant as it appears, when brought into 
comparison with the balance of God’s creation—how this 
atom in the vast expanse of matter naturally becomes, 
in the mysterious course of events, the great battle- 
ground where is to be fought, and is now being fought, 
the final battle between right and wrong—the scene 
of some of the most sublime and awful spectacles which 
the universe has ever witnessed. We can understand 
without difficulty how this point must absorb the atten- 
tion and interests of all the hosts of heaven; and how 
here all the powers of evil have gathered together to 
make their final struggle, their last vain stand against 
Omnipotence. We see here how the creation and fall of 
man, and his redemption by means of the incarnation 
of a Son of the living God, were matters which affected 
not only us, but all the universee—how on the sufferings 
and the triumph of the Redeemer hung the fate of 
worlds beside our own. 

Man was placed upon the earth “to subdue it and 
replenish it.” Upon him and his descendants was im- 
posed the guardianship of what was originally intrusted 
to a portion of the angels. But he also must undergo a 
trial. Created a free moral agent, it was his privilege 
to chose for himself a course. The symbols of good and 
evil were placed before him in the garden—the one typi- 
fied by the tree of life, the other by the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. Before coming to this choice of 
& course, God created woman from the body of man; 
thus putting the finishing stroke to his work of creation, 
and preparing the way for his blessing: “Be ye fruitful, 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” But 
in the bestowal of this blessing the human race, its 
recipient, assumes at once a peculiar characteristic, which 
must control its entire position and development. For 
Adam thus represents the entire race of man—with him 
all his descendants must stand or fall. But as the tie 








of blood, which unites our race, imposes ‘upon all of 
Adam’s descendants the consequences of his’ sin, so also 
does it make possible, being once fallen, our redemption 
by one Redeemer. 

While from the free moral agency of man ‘arose the 
necessity of a trial, from his peculiar position and rela- 
tions to the powers in whose care the earth formerly was 
arose the necessity that that trial should assume the 
form of a temptation. For the more important the rela- 
tion in which man stands to the fallen angels, the greater 
would be the efforts of the latter lo bring him down toa 
level with themselves. The greater the future power and 
authority of man over the powers of darkness, the more 
strenuous and determined would naturally be the efforts 
of Satan and his legions to cast down and render nuga- 
tory that power, by reducing man to a state on a par 
with their own; and the less could God, in his justice, 
prevent the Satanic host from putting forth their utmost 
endeavors to the purpose of leading their intended judge 
away from his original destination. 

The temptation was unavoidable then, but not the fall. 
That was only possible. But the possibility became a 
reality. Man fell, and what the tempter had placed 
before ‘his eyes as a lure came to pass. He became “as 
God”—his eyes were opened, but he saw naught except 
his own lamentable nakedness. He arrived at the knowl- 
edge of good and evil; but only to find in himself a sor- 
rowful lack of good, and a painful experience of evil, 
and liability to its quences. He b “as God,” 
independent, self-acting; but not happy as God—on the 
contrary, most miserably, lamentably deficient in all the 
elements of happiness. 

When man thus fell before the temptation of Satan, 
and made his choice adverse to the will of his Creator, 
he at once became liable to the penalty of disobedience. 
Death, the reward of sin, entered into the world. And 
having once embraced sin, man plainly could not recede, 
but was entirely powerless to save himself from its con- 
sequences. 

As at the fall of the angels the earth, their abiding 
place, fell with them into ruin and destruction, through 
the connection which exists between matter and spirit, 
so in this instance also the fall of man, which brought 
sin and sorrow into his generation, imposed upon the 
earth, his abode, a curse from its Maker, under which it 
yet groans. Genesis iii, 17-19; Romans viii, 19-21. 

Man’s fall, not coming of his own innate wickedness, 
but brought on by the temptation of Satan, did not seal 
his fate as irredeemable. He chose not evil in his own 
heart, but was led by one more cunning than he, un- 
der the power and control of evil. Though his whole 
being is prostrate under the power of sin, there is yet 
in the bosom of every man a warning voice, calling back, 
restraining from evil, impelling to good, never giving rest 
to our spirit, till that has turned back to itsGod. There 
is a longing after a better state, aftet a happiness not 
attainable on earth, after a good which our weak nature 
finds it impossible to reach. True, this longing may be 
weakened by sin—it is so—the fire is ofttimes hid for 
awhile, but it is never entirely extinguished. And so 
long as a single spark of this divine portion of our nature 
exists, man may be brought back to God, his Savior. 
The earth, too, groaneth in her captivity to evil, as is 
said by the apostle Paul, “For the earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. For the creature was made subject to van- 
ity not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
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the same in hope, . . . for we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” Romans 
viii, 19-22. 

There was a redemption provided for fallen man. The 
powers of evil, though for a time permitted to exercise 
their authority as princes of the world, were to be finally 
overcome by the regeneration and redemption of man. 
This was intended from the beginning, and we find the 
earliest. promise of such a consummation made to our first 
parents immediately after the fall, as we read in Genesis 
iii, 14,15. In regard to the form of this curse and promise, 
it is evident that to the minds of Adam and Eve the 
subtile tempter, as a spirit, and the cunning beast whose 
shape he had assumed, were identical. And the sentence 
which was pronounced against Satan was spoken as a 
promise for the hearing of man, and its language had, 
therefore, to be accommodated to his understanding. 
Satan could understand the curse well enough. To man 
the serpent appeared to be the tempter, and, consequently, 
to pronounce a curse upon the serpent was equivalent to 
cursing the evil principle, the author of sin. This, by 
the way. “But when the fullness of time vas come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons,” Galatians iv, 
4,5. “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth,” John 
i, 14. The first-bora—be who was before all and is above 
all of created matter—the great original after whose 
likeness was shaped man, “created in the image of God,” 
became man. The Lord of glory appeared in our midst, 
in all things like as we ourselves, yet without sin. And 
as at the recreation of the earth and the creation of 
man the heavenly hosts sang the praises of the Creator, 
and shouted for joy at the glorious work, so, when the 
Redeemer of man was born upon earth, the angelic choir 
announced his advent amid praises to God, saying, “Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, and good will 
to men.” 

As second Adam, as restorer of the race to its original 
happy state, the Savior came into the world to fulfill the 
promised deliverance. His mission was to deliver us 
from the bonds of sin. And not only us, but, with us, 
the earth we inhabit, and thus restore the proper and 
original relations between matter and spirit. This res- 
toration will not be completed till the end of time, when 
the new life implanted in human nature by the Savior 
shall have thoroughly penetrated and radically changed 
that nature. But the miracles performed by Christ dur- 
ing his pilgrimage on earth serve as beginnings and 
pledges of that state to which we shall arrive when all 
is finished. They are an earnest and showing forth of 
the life to come. By the fall mar lost his dominion over 


nature, and thus were introducea many causes of sick- 


ness, and misery, and death. In the miracles of Christ 
was foreshadowed that dominion over the powers of 
nature which shall be restored to man at the last day, 


| through the sacrifice of the second Adam. 


The earthly life of our Savior was a turning-point in 
the history of our race and of the earth which we in- 
habit. And, therefore, we find at this precise point con- 
gregated and exerted every power, hostile and friendly, 
devils and angels, the seed of the serpent and the seed 
of the woman, all that could have any bearing upon the 
great event, intent upon either hindering or furthering 
the accomplishment of the work of redemption. Upon 








the one side we find hatred, persecution, and strife—a 
summoning of all the powers of darkness to destroy the 
holy One of God, and prevent the completion of his 
task. From the manger to the cross, the evidences of 
this Satanic strife against all goodness form an unbroken 
chain. The bloodthirsty jealousy of Herod, the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, the constant persecution of the 
Council, the sufferings in Gethsemane, the treason of 
Jndas, the wild rage of the mob, the timidity of Pontius 
Pilate, all and each show the desperate efforts of the 
powers of evil to defeat the mission of the Savior. “For 
of a truth, against the holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gen- 
tiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together,” 
Acts iv, 27. 

The first, most important, as well as most decisive, 
temptation of our Lord by the Prince of Darkness was 
that in the wilderness. It corresponded in every respect 
of form and purpose to the temptation before which fell 
the first Adam. By it the first Adam fell; through it 
the second Adam triumphed over the enemy of God and 
man, and established his supremacy over sin. As the 
false and fallen development of man commenced with 
the triumph of the tempted, even so was the new devel- 
opment, leading to the redemption and restoration of the 
human race, to begin with a decisive victory over the 
arch tempter. 

After having been tempted with the power, and riches, 
and honors of this world, it was necessary that the weak- 
ness of the physical man should come against him to 
tempt him, in order that he might be “in all things 
tempted like as we are.” The garden of Gethsemane was 
the scene of the last and most painful suffering. What 
agony he underwent, how he prayed, how he wept, and 
how he overcame the temptation, and, breaking through 
all the wiles of Satan, took the cup of suffering, we know. 
And then Satan, foiled in this last, most desperate effort, 
with the rage of despair, set his powers to aid in the 
work of preparing the death. He it was who put it into 
the heart of Judas to betray his Master. He it was who, 
entering into the traitorous disciple, when the latter 
had but just received the last morsel from the hands of 
the Savior, nerved him up to his hellish work. He it 
was who stirred up the hearts of the multitude against 
Christ—that multitude to save whom he had come down 
on earth—and moved them to cry out, “Crucify him! 
Crucify him!” 

Upon the other hand, the heavenly hosts took the 
most lively interest in the various incidents of the 
Savior’s earthly pilgrimage. They announced his advent 
with hymns of joy, and praise, and thanksgiving. When 
he had overcome the temptation in the wilderness, “ be- 
hold angels came and ministered unto him.” And when 
his agony was upon him, in the garden of Gethsemane, 
“there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strength- 
ening him.” When he had arisen from the dead, angels 
proclaimed to his disciples the victory of life over death; 
and, finally, angels appeared to his disciples subsequent 
to the transfiguration, to announce to them his future 
advent in glory. 

In the death and resurrection of Christ his earthly 
labors were brought to a close, and the work of redemp- 
tion was finished, so far as it lays with God. It now 
only remained for man to accept the free-will offering 
of forgiveness made through the blood of atonement. 
As Satan was not able to hinder the completion of the 
work of redemption, he now goes about the earth, seeking 
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to stifle the inclination to accept the proffered grace, 
and tempting man to harden his heart, as the apostle 
says—Ephesians vi, 12—For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against pow- 
ers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness (or wicked spirits] in high 
places.” The good angels, on the other hand, take a 
lively interest in our well-being, and are ready, at the 
command of their Lord, to come to the protection of 
man against the powers of darkness. They are “ minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister to them who shall 
be heirs of salvation””—Hebrews i, 14—and rejoice over 
every sinner that comes to repentance—Luke xv, 10. 

By means of the power which Satan continues to exert 
here upon earth, the weeds will continue to grow among 
the good fruit till the last day, when he great Master 
shall gather his harvest, and separate the wheat from 
the chaff. The efforts and struggles of the powers of 
darkness become greater the nearer they approach their 
final end. They reach the highest style of development 
in the appearance among us of an antichrist, who is 
the antitype or counterfeit presentment of the true Re- 
deemer, the man of sin, “the son of perdition, who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshiped, so that he, as God, sitteth in 
the temple of God, showing himself that he is God:” 
“even him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with 
all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that per- 
ish.” And when he shall have completed the entire 
course of his wickedness, him “the Lord shall consume 
with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming.” 2 Thessalonians ii, 4-10. 
And then shall come the unspeakable glory of the Lord, 
which is to usher in the fulfillment of all time. 

To the nature of our earth progressive development 
was both possible and necessary, and the care of this 
development was intrusted to the spirit which was placed 
in charge of the earth. But the fall, first of the angels, 
then of man, frustrated the arrangement of the Creator, 
and confusion and ruin came to reign where before all 
was beauty and order. In the reign of Christ, the sec- 
ond Adam, that which was neglected and lost under the 
first Adam shall be renewed and restored. The presence 
of sin in the earth, in its consequences upon matter so 
intimately connected with spirit, placed a bar to the pro- 
gressive development of the earth by quiet organic action. 
This object must, therefore, be brought about by a new 
mode of development. The world will be subjected toa 
fervent heat, a destroying and purifying fire, out of the 
ashes of which, pheniz-like, there shall arise a new 
heaven and a new earth, “wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” 2 Peter iii, 10-13; Revelation xxi, 1. 

Then will take place the separating of the just from 
the unjust, the pure from the impure, throughout the 





world. Christ will then come in justice to judge all the 
world. The good angels will be his servants and mes- 
sengers—Matthew xiii, 49, 50—and the saints made per- 
fect, whom he has not shamed himself to call brothers, 
his helps and fellow-judges, who, as members of his 
body, shall be partakers with him of all glory. John 
xvii, 20-24; as also Matthew xix, 28, and 1 Corinthians 
vi, 2, 3. 

The final judgment, as it will put a stop to all further 
change or development either of good or evil, must, of 
course, be the end of all history. All created spirit will 
then have arrived at its final determinate position: either 
that for which God intended it from the first, or, if it 
has persisted in setting its countenance against God and 
good, to that everlasting separation from God, when all 
hope shall be lost. 

And as the earth was made by peculiar circumstances 
the scene where was fought the great battle between right 
and wrong, good and evil, so will it, upon the appearance 
of the Lamb, become the center-point of glory of all the 
universe, where shall be the throne of the majesty of 
God, the dwelling-place of Christ and his saints. Reve- 
lation xxi. 

We have followed out to their terminations the specu- 
lations of our author. It is almost unnecessary to add 
that in presenting this abstract of them we do not claim 
for them any greater portion of credit than the intelli- 
gent reader will feel inclined to grant them. It is evi- 
dent that the mystery with which the supreme Being 
has seen fit to vail from us his providence in the creation 
and maintenance of that portion of the universe over 
which man has been placed, is far too impenetrable for 
mortal eye to see through, or our finite understanding to 


explain. Yet is the mind of the intelligent Christian | 


irresistibly drawn toward the contemplation and consid- 
eration of the wonders of God’s providence. And in so 
far as theories, hypotheses, and speculations, similar to 
the present, serve to facilitate the attainment of con- 
sistent Christian views or ideas, both as imparting knowl- 
edge directly, or by acting suggestively on the mind, 
they are indisputably beneficent in their effects. It is 
plain, too, that, in considering upon the relative value 
of such speculations, those are most deserving the atten- 
tion of the Christian which, taking the words of Serip- 
ture in their plainest, most evident sense, succeed most 
thoroughly in reconciling the discrepancies which appar- 
ently exist between the recorded word of God and the 
facts elicited by modern discoveries in science. Taking 
this view, we have no hesitation in recommending the 
volume we have had under consideration to the attention 
of all intelligent minds. Although not entirely guiltless 
of a certain vagueness and indistinctness into which 
German metaphysical writers are toe apt to fall, the 
author is snfficiently clear and to the point to satisfy 
the not too critically disposed seeker after knowledge. 
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Dr. Tuomson.—The degree of LL. D. was conferred at 


| elected to the principalship of this institution. Jere- 


the late Commencement of the Middletown Wesleyan Uni- | miah Tingley, A. M., and W. H. Barnes, A. B., have also 


versity on Edward Thomson, D. D., President of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 


been elected to professorships in the Institute. 
Rev. Wauiam Hvxter.—Brother Hunter, former ed 


Berea Insrrrure.—Rev. John Wheeler, A. M., formerly | itor of the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, has been elected 


professor in the Indiana Asbury University, has been | to, and is now discharging, the duties of the professorship 
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of Biblical Literature in Alleghany College. He is an 
able Hebrew scholar. 

Brtrish Mersopism.—During the year ending in July, 
the Methodists of Great Britain raised for home missions 
about $94,000, and $350,000 for foreign missions; on 
chapel debts the sum paid out was $320,000; in furnish- 
ing, with heavy furniture, preachers’ houses or parson- 
ages, $10,500; in support of Wesleyan day schools, $126,- 
000; in support of the Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
schools, about $30,000; for the Theological institution 
and other purposes, $20,000; making a total expended 
for the year by the connection $950,500, or nearly one 
million of dollars. Beside supporting their own missions 
and building their own churches, the Wesleyans, in com- 
mon with other Dissenters, have been heavily taxed in 
supporting the Established Church of England—an un- 
fair and disreputable thing on the part of those profess- 
ing to be the only true Church. 

New Scuoot PressyTertanisM.—From the Minutes for 
1855 of the General Assembly of the New School Pres- 
byterian Church, we gather the following summary: 
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Although the returns from the Churches are imperfect, 
they show an advance in the number of communicants 
of 1,552, Although the last year’s report of contribu- 
tions to domestic missions included the large sums given 
to $100,000 Fund for Church Erection, this year’s report 
shows a diminution of less than $25,000; while the con- 
tributions to Foreign Missions have advanced more than 
$6,000, and to the Publication Cause more than $15,000. 


Meruopist Germans.—In the year 1838 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had but one missionary laboring in the 
city of Cincinnati. At the close of that year the first 
German Methodist society in America was formed, con- 
sisting of 80 members. Now the German Methodist 
preachers in the United States number, local and travel- 
ing, 230, and the membership over 10,000. The number 
of German Methodist churches is 140. 

Mernopist D. D.’s Acars.—Besides the Methodist doc- 
torates mentioned last month, we have noticed the fol- 
lowing additional ones: L. D. Huston, editor of the Home 
Cirele, from Emory College, Georgia; Peter Doub, Nor- 
mal College, North Carolina; David Patten, Professor in 
the Biblical Institute, New Hampshire; and D. P. Kidder, 
editor of the Sunday School Advocate, from the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Crxcinnatt WesteyaN Femate Cotiece.—Rev. W. G. 
W. Lewis, of the Mt. Auburn charge, Cincinnati confer- 
ence, was elected Professor of Mathematics in the Wes- 
leyan Female College, Cincinnati, August 21st; vice Jer- 
emiah Tingley, A. M., resigned. Brother Lewis is a 
graduate, and was once professor in the Woodward Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, O. His scholarship is fine. 

Warre Water Correcr.—Rev. G. B. Jocelyn, formerly 
Professor of Mathematics in this institution, has been 
elected to the post of President. The location is Center- 
ville, Ta. 





Macyiricent Cuurcu.—The most magnificent church 
edifice belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Poydras-Street Church, New Orleans, not excepted, is 
said to be in St. Louis, corner of Eighth-street and Wash- 
ington Avenue. It is 109 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 75 
feet high, The main audience-room is 90 feet long by 
60 feet wide. The pews are all circular and elegantly 
cushioned, and the altar and the pulpit are carpeted 
with the finest velvet. The room is lighted in daytime 
by 18 stained glass windows. The ceiling is 44 feet from 
the floor. A parsonage, three stories high above the 
basement, and a sexton’s house belong to the church. 
The dedication of the Church was by Dr. Parsons, Sab- 
bath, December 31, 1854. 

Ocean Tetecrarns.—That the electric telegraph will 
be carried across the Atlantie becomes more and more 
likely. Arrangements have been entered into between 
the British and American companies for laying a cable 
from 8t. John’s, Newfoundland, to the nearest point of 
Ireland, before the end of January, 1858; and by the 
end of the present year all the rest of the line will be 
established, for the cable is being sunk from Newfound- 
land to Prince Edward’s Island; and from the latter the 
communication with the United States telegraphs is 
already complete. §8o, if nothing untoward occurs, we 
will be talking across the Atlantic Ocean in a few years. 

Metuopism 1x AustraLia.—There are now in Australia, 
in connection with the Methodist Church, 116 regular 
clergymen, beside a number of native assistant minis- 
ters; 19,897 members, of whom 7,190 are Europeans, and 
the remainder native converts in New Zealand, the 
Friendly Islands, and Feejee; 35,576 Sunday and day 
scholars; 80,000 attendants upon the ministry; 442 
churches and 39 other preaching-places. 

Meruopism uy America.—In 1755 five Methodists set- 
tled in the city of New York, and formed the first society 
in America. In 1855, just a century later, the Methodist 
Church in the United States numbers over four millions 
of worshipers. 

Missionary Sums.—During the past year the Protest- 
ants of Britain, the Continent, and America have raised 
for missionary, Bible, education, and tract societies, the 
sum of $7,530,000; while the Papists in the same coun- 
tries have raised for the propagation of their faith but 
the comparatively small sum of $787,030. The American 
Board of Missions last year raised the sum of $327,665, 
and the Presbyterian Board of Missions $180,680. The 
Church Missionary Society—British—dluring the last 
year raised the sum of $434,810; but its expenditures 
has amounted to $522,560. The Christian Knowledge 
Society during the past year raised the sum of $450,580, 
and has issued during the same time 4,262,500 pub- 
lications. 

PorunaTion OF THE Wortp.—The latest, and appar- 
ently the fairest, estimate of this that we have seen makes 
it 1,150,000,000; namely, Pagans, 676,000,000; Christians, 
$20,000,000; Mohammedans, 140,000,000; Jews, 14,000,- 
000. Of Christians, the Church of Rome numbers 170,- 
000,000; the Greek and Eastern Churches, 60,000,000; 
Protestant, 96,000,000. 

Mares ann Femates.—The law of nature, fixing the 
numerical relation of the sexes, is an everlasting testi- 
mony against polygamy. The number of females born 
is slightly greater, about four per cent., than males, but 
at twenty years of age they are nearly equal; at forty 
there are more males than females; and at seventy they 
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are nearly equal again. The mortality of females between 
ten and forty is very great, and is probably too much 
increased by the confined and unnatural lives they lead; 
after forty their chances for a long life are much better 
than men’s, and the last census showed several hundred 
women in this country over one hundred years old. 

Deap Tueater Acrors.—It is surprising the amount 
of praise and the number of friends which distinguished 
stage performers receive and enjoy. It seems impossible 
to show them enough attention while living, but when 
dead or dying how are they deserted! One of the lead- 
ing New York journals says, that when the projector 
and builder of the Broadway Theater died religious peo- 
ple, and not Thespians or stage-lovers, attended his fu- 
neral. And another New York paper, in a notice of the 
death of T. G. Booth, a great comedian, at Toronto, Can- 
ada, August 18th, says, that his remains were brought 
for interment to New York city, his birthplace, and that 
at the performances of his funeral ceremonies there was 
an almost utter absence of all members or admirers of 
the theatrical profession. Strange, yet how true the 
adage, “The world will love in life and forsake in death!” 

Written Sermons.—Reyv. John Farrar, Ex-President of 
the British Wesleyan conference, in the late session of 
that body at Leeds, remarked, in reading a sermon on 
John iv, 38, “Other men have labored, and we have 
entered into their labors,” that, with one exception, 
it was the only sermon he had ever read from the pulpit 
in his life, though he had been a Wesleyan preacher 
about fifty years. In illustration of the repugnance 
among the British Methodists to any thing but extem- 
pore discourses, we may state that a talented young min- 
ister, occupying a station, and addicted to manuscripts, 
was reprimanded publicly therefor, and he sent to a cir- 
cuit till he could learn to preach without notes and 
off-hand. 

New Mepicat Worx—A History of Medicine, from its 
Origin to the close of the Eighteenth Century, by Dr. 
Renouard, of Paris, translated by Dr. Comegys, Professor 
of the Miami Medical College, Cincinnati, is the title 
of a large octavo volume of seven hundred and fifty 
pages, just being issued by Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., 
of this city. It is a book of unquestioned ability, and 
should be in the hands not only of every medical gentle- 
man, but in the library of all who would be posted in 
reference to medical science and its progress, from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time, 

Assorr Lawrexce.—This gentleman, a member of the 
Unitarian Church, but widely known in various religious 
denominations as a man of great benevolence, expired 
at his residence, Boston, August 18th, in his sixty-fourth 
year. His brother Amos, who died in 1852, gave largely 
toward the establishment of Lawrence University, Apple- 
ton, Wis. Abbott, in 1847, gave $50,000 toward the 
founding of a scientific school, Cambridge, Mass. He was 
at one time United States minister to England, and by all 
who knew him was highly esteemed for his generous and 
liberal views, his probity of heart, and his inflexible 
course of right dealing. Beside the $50,000 given by 
Mr. Lawrence in founding the Lawrence Scientific School, 
he made a bequest to the institution, at his death, of 
another $50,000. He also, at his death, willed*$10000 
to the Boston Public Library. 

Pranetary Heat.—At the ninth session of the Amer- 
{can Association for the Promotion of Science, held at 
Providence, R. I., Professor Loomis read a paper on the 
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heat of the planets, which brought on a sharp discussion. 
By his calculations, he showed that the temperature of 
Jupiter was eighty degrees below zero, and the other 
large planets as low; and that of the moon forty degrees. 
He therefore contended that the planets could not be 
inhabited, and that animal and vegetable life could not 
exist in them. In those planets nearer the sun than the 
earth, he contended that animal life could not exist for 
the greater heat, except round the poles of Venus, which 
were fifty-two degrees. He also contended that if the 
earth possessed any internal heat, it was of no effect 
upon its surface; that the sun was the great heating 
agent. 

Professor Rogers contended for the central heat theory, 
and for the other planets beside the earth being the 
abodes of intelligent beings. 

Professor Agassiz stated that vegetable existence was 
found at the summits of high mountains, for he had 
obtained lichens at an altitude of 11,000 feet. 

Professor Henry treated the whole matter as a scien- 
tific speculation, but contended that all things were 
changing; that the outer old planets were past the 
epoch necessary to life, and the sun itself was fading. 
His views amounted to this—that this earth was once 
a mass of fire; that it is now cooling, and will at last 
become an icicle in the heavens, and so with the sun. 


A Misstonary Garpex.—At the Commencement of 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., held August 15th, 
the sum of $3,000 was raised by the Alumni of the Col- 
lege, with which to purchase ten acres of ground for a 
By the side of a haystack forty- 
nine years ago a little prayer meeting was held by Mr. 
Mills, and from it resulted the beginning of the opera- 
tions of the American Board of Commissicners for Foreign 
Missions. The ten acres are to be ornamented at once, 
a monument to Mills is to be ereeted over the spot where 
the haystack is supposed to have stood, and rare plants 
and shrubs, such as will live in our American climate, 
are to be brought from every part of the world and grown 
in the plat. 

Brown Universtry.—Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., a dis- 
tinguished minister of the Baptist Church, and for some 
years past Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, was, August 2Ist, elected President of Brown 
University, Providence, R. I, in place of Rev. Francis 
Wayland, D. D., resigned. 

New Testament Commentary.—Rev. Dr. Whedon, of 
the New York East conference, has been engaged for a 
year or two past, and still is engaged, in the preparation 
of a commentary on the books of the New Testament, 
adapted more especially to the use of Sabbath School 
Bible classes and family reading. Dr. Whedon has an 
intellectual acumen which admirably fits him for the 
work which he has taken in hand. 

Bisuicat, Dicrronary.—James Strong, Esq., of Flush- 
ing, N. Y., and Rev. J. M’Clintock, D. D., of the Quar- 
terly Review, have in preparation a Bible Dictionary 
on a scale more extensivé than any one yet brought 
out under the auspices of Methodism. The literary char- 
acter of the authors justifies us in saying beforehand, 
that it will be a work of sterling merit. 

De. Froy anv THE Nationat Macazixe.—Dr. Floy, 
presiding elder of the East New York district, is at 
present the acting editor of the National Magazine. He 
is devoting himself with great energy and success to 
his work. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Axers’s Brssicat CHroxotocy.—This is an octavo 
of four hundred and eleven pages, published for the 
author at the Methodist Western Book Concern. The 
entire title, which is expressive of the contents of the 
work, is as follows: “Introduction to Biblical Chronol- 
ogy, from Adam to the resurrection of Christ: comprising 
5,573 years of the world, synchronized with Julian time. 
With such calendars, cycles, tables, and explanations, as 
render the whole subject easy of comprehension to every 
Bible student.” The fulfillment of the promise held 
forth in the title-page involved a great amount of labor. 
The terminating point in this great chronological work 
is et the resurrection of Christ, which the author fixes 
on Sunday, March 28, in the year of the world 5,573, 
which makes the age or period of the present order 
of things on the earth 1,569 years longer than the usually 
received chronology, or 7,400 years. The work is lib- 
erally supplied with carefully prepared tables, and is got 
up in superb style by Swormstedt & Poe. We should 
like to give an extended examination of the work, but 
our limits for the present month forbid it. In the mean 
time we commend it to all Biblical students as one emi- 
nently worthy of their attention. 


Hurxzarp’s Sprrcugs axD Appresses have recently 
been issued by the Harpers in a beautiful octavo of four 
hundred and ninety-seven pages, and are on sale at 
Derby’s in this city. The fame of the honorable author 
will secure for them an extensive circulation. The ad- 
dresses in this collection most interesting to a literary 
man are those upon the Life and Character of Henry 
Clay, the Genius and Character of Daniel Webster, and 
the True Sphere of Woman. 


A Visrr To THE Camp Berork Sevastopor, by R. C. 
M’Cormick, jun., and published by D. Appleton & Co. 
in a 12mo. of two hundred and twelve pages, is finely 
illustrated, and gives decidedly the fullest and best 
view of the position and operation of the belligerent 
powers in the Crimea that we have seen. For sale by 
H. W. Derby, Main below Fourth-street. 


Dr. Perry’s Review or Dr. Foster’s SERMON OX THE 
Mrsistry For THE Tires, is got up in the same style as 
the work reviewed. The reviewer makes some strong 
points; but there is an excess of merely verbal criticism 
in the treatise, much of which might have been spared. 


Krrwan’s Lerrers To Jonn Hvueues, issued by the 
Harpers in a 12mo. of three hundred and seventy pages, 
is another broadside into the old hulk of Popery. 


Orv Humpsrex—A Memoir, with Gleanings from hie 
Portfolio—is a capital addition to the library of the Sun- 
day School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Tas Earty Dean, Volume IV, contains forty-four brief 
memoirs of Sunday school children. It is a telling work 
for the influence and results of Sunday schools. 


CurisT1An Bexericence, by Wm. Hosmer, published 
by Wm. J. Moses, Auburn, is a 16mo. of two hundred 
and nineteen pages. Its scope embraces the measure, 
manner, uses, and misuses of giving as prescribed in the 
New Testament. It is an ably written essay; one that 
will not fail to do good. No Christian can read it with- 





Hotices. 


out profit. The world and the cause of Christ will be 
gainers by its distribution. 


Tue resources of the Harpers seem to be without 





bounds. They cater for the rough million, and for the | 


elect in literature; for the infant and the philosopher. 
They have just opened a new mine in their “Picture 
Books for the Nursery,” of which “Lzarxrxa To TaLk” 
is now on our table. It was written by Jacob Abbott, 
and is profusely and beautifully illustrated. Just the 
work for little ones. For sale by Derby. 


Ixcipents oF my Later Years, by Rev. George Coles, 
is still another contribution to our Sunday school litera- 
ture. Brother Coles is well known in the Church; and 
his former works—‘*My Youthful Days” and “ My First 
Seven Years in America”—of which this is a sort of 
sequel, were highly appreciated and widely circulated. 
We think this will be received with equal relish, and 
have even a more extended circulation. 

Four Days 1x Juty, of which the scene is laid on the 
Hwison river and its vicinity, is replete with genial nar- 
rations and stories, which will at once interest and 
instruct juvenile readers. 

Foor-Prixts or aN Itrverant, by Maxwell P. Gaddis, 
has just been published for the author at the Western 
Book Concern. Brother Gaddis is one of the most genial 
spirits we have met with in the west; his experience has 
been largely varied, and its details and incidents, now 
gathered into a volume, make a most telling work. We 
trust that its circulation will keep pace with, and even 
excel, that of the autobiography of the Old Chief. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tue Eprxsuree Review, for July, republished by L. 
Scott & Co., of New York, contains: 1. The Genius of 
Dryden. 2. Indian Substitutes for Russian Produce. 
8. Villemain’s Recollections of History and Literature. 
4. The Tauric Chersonese. 5. The Land of Silence. 6. 
The Statesmen of India. 7. The Maynooth Commission. 
8. Modern Fortification. 9. Rev. Sidney Smith. 10. ‘The 
Sevastopol Committee and the Vienna Conferences. 

Meruopist ALMANAC FoR 1856—a capital work, which 
ought to find a home in every Methodist family, 

CatraLocurs.—Alleghany College, at Meadville, Penn.— 
President, Rev. John Barker, D. D., assisted by 6 pro- 
fessors. Seniors, 22; juniors, 17; sophomores, 22; fresh- 
men, 41; preparatery department, 126: total, 228. 

The Ohio University, at Athens, O.—President, Rev. 8. 
Howard, D. D., assisted by 4 professors. Seniors, 4; 
juniors, 12; sophomores, 23; freshmen, 43; preparatory 
department, 91: total, 173. 

Towa Wesleyan University.—President, Rev. L. W. Berry, 
D. D., assisted by 7 professors. Sophomores, 12; fresh- 
men, 28; preparatory, 210: total, 254. 

Female College and Springfield High School—President, 
J. W. Weakley, A. M., assisted by 6 teachers. Females, 
118; males, 99: total, 217. 

Valley Female Institute, at Winchester, Va.—Principal, 
Rev. S. P. Yorke, assisted by 5 teachers. Students, 65. 

Iowa Conference Seminary, Mt. Vernon, Jowa.—Rev. 8. 
M. Fellows, A. M., Principal. Students, 250. 
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Hotes and Querics. 


“Tue Law THAT Morps a Tear.”—Dear Sir,—In the 
July number of your excellent periodical I noticed the 
query, “Who is the author of the stanza beginning with 

‘That very law which molds a tear?’” 
I send you a copy of the whole piece, from a volume of 
poems by Samuel Rogers, printed in London in 1827. 
Who that has been a schoolboy and has not been re- 
warded for “ diligence and good behavior” with a “ticket,” 
with a squirrel on it, and underneath the following 
couplet : 
“The squirrel leaps from tree to tree 
And shells his nuts at liberty?” 
The above volume contains this and other good poems 
less known. 
ON A TEAR. 
“0 that the chemist’s magic art 
Could crystallize this sacred treasure! 
Long should glitter near my heart 
A secret source of pensive pleasure, 
The little brilliant ere it fell, 
Its luster caught from Chloe's eye; 
Then trembling left its coral cell, 
The spring of sensibility. 
Sweet drop of pure and pearly light, 
In the rays of virtue shine, 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 
Benign restorer of the soul, 
Who ever fii’st to bring relief, 
When first we feel the rude control 
Of love or pity, joy or grief. 
The sage’s and the poet’s dream, 
In every clime, in every age, 
Thou charm’st in fancy’s idle dream, 
In reason’s philosophic page. 
That very law which molds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source— 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 


Very respectfully, Cuaries A. Waite. 


Ores or “Uncte Sam.”—In your last number of 
the Repository, among the queries of correspondents, 
was that in regard to the origin of the term “Uncle 
Sam,” as applied to the United States. In my posses- 
sion I have an old paper which gives the following. You 
may, if you think it worthy a place in your columns, 
insert it: 

“ Origin of ‘Uncle Sam.’—Immediately, after the decla- 
ration of the late war with England, Elbert Anderson, 
Esq., of this city, then a contractor, visited Troy, on the 
Hudson, where was concentrated, and where he had pur- 
chased, a large quantity of provisions—beef, pork, etc. 
The inspectors of those articles at that place were Messrs. 
Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentleman— 
invariably known as ‘Uncle Sam’—generally superin- 
tended a large number of workmen, who, on this occa- 
sion, were employed in overhauling the provisions pur- 
chased by the contractor for the army. The casks were 
marked ‘E. AU. 8.’ This work fell to the lot of a 
facetious fellow in the employ of the Messrs. Wilson, 
who, on being asked by some of his fellow-workmen the 
meaning of the mark—for the letters U. S. for United 
States was almost then entirely new to them—said ‘he 





did not know, unless it meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle 
Sam ’— alluding exclusively then to the said ‘Uncle Sam’ 
Wilson. The joke took among the workmen, and passed 
currently; and Uncle Sam himself being present, was 
occasionally rallied by them on the increasing extent 
of his possessions. Many of these workmen were found 
shortly after following the recruiting drum. Their old 
jokes, of course, accompanied them, and before the first 
campaign ended this identical one first appeared in print. 
It gained favor rapidly, till it penetrated and was rec- 
ognized in every part of our country, and will, no doubt, 
continue so long as U. 8. remains a nation. It originated 
precisely as above stated; and the writer of this dis- 
tinctly recollects remarking, at the time when it first 
appeared in print, to a person who was equally aware of 
its origin, how odd it would be should this joke eventu- 
ally become a national cognomen.”—New York Gazette. 

Tue Question or Conscrovsness.— Mr. Editor,—Under 
the heading of “Notes and Queries,” in the July num- 
ber of our excellent Repository, I find this, with the 
subjoined answer: “Is the mind conscious of its own 
existence, or only of its own operations?” 

“Consciousness means to know inwardly, and is one 
source of our primary, rational knowledge.” The con- 
clusion is: “‘ The mind is not conscious of its own essence 
or ‘existence,’ but only of its own personal phenomena, 
or operation.” 

Doctor, is there not a radical error in this conclusion? 

The existence of the mind is one of its most remark- 
able personal phenomena; its quite another ques- 
tion—one more of vain speculative interest than iegiti- 
mate, rational inquiry. We may be, and frequently are, 
conscious of the same truth repeatedly within an hour, 
and the last will be no less a conscious truth than the 
first. Were the subjects of consciousness subjects of 
choice, then we might easily lay by this ever-present 
conscious truth of the mind’s personal existence in that 
department appropriated to the keeping of “ absolute 
knowledge.” This we can not do; for as in sunlight 
heat is the important element, so in the gentle emotion 
or sublime thought conscious life is-ever present, giving 
to the former gentleness, the latter strength, Every 
mental action nrikes our consciousness of the mind’s 
existence a new work, not of choice possibly, but as a 
felt present fact in all mental action. As soon could I 
suppose a stream without a fountain, as a mind in action 
without a consciousness of its existence. Ww. 

Arr axp Lire.—“ Mr. Editor,—What schoolboy has 
not had ‘set’ for him the notahle ‘copy’ in his ‘copy- 
book,’ ‘Life is short, art is long?” What was the origin, 
and what is the meaning of that expression?” 

Our querist has called up very vividly to our mind the 
time—long since gone by—when the above phrase, in 
the handwriting of “the master,” looked up into our 
wondering eyes from the top line of our “copy-book.” 
How we puzzled our childish brain to decipher the hid- 
den wisdom of that mysterious passage! Hippocrates 
seems to have given origin to the phrase. When greatly 
disheartened by the difficulties of experimenting in the 
practice of medicine, so as to lay the basis of medical 
practice upon some solid philosophical foundation, he 
thus gave vent to his feelings: “Art is long, life is short, 
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opportunity fleeting, experience deceptive, and judgment 
difficult.” If the phrase had existence prior to this we 
are ignorant of the fact. But from the days of Hip- 
pocrates it has floated down to us. 


CoMMENCEMENT.—Answer,—Among the “Queries” for 
July that I do not see answered in August, is one for 
“the origin and application of the word commencement as 
applied to the closing exercises of the college year.” 

With the exercises closing the college year each class 
commences to enter an advanced grade. Thus the Seniors 
graduate and become Bachelors; the Juniors commence 
to be Seniors, and soon down to the Grammar School. I 
believe this is the generally accepted understanding of 
the word as applied to college exercises. E. B. S. 


Vox Porvura, vox De1—A correspondent of the Notes 
and Queries, some time since, ascribed the celebrated 
rejoinder to the phrase—“ Vox populi, vox Dei” —to John 
Wesley. This rejoinder is as follows: “No, no, it can 
not be the voice of God, for it was var populi that cried 
out, ‘Crucify him, crucify him!’” A later writer, how- 
ever, shows that it is of earlier origin. For in Arthur 
Warwick’s “ Resolved Meditations and Premeditated Reao- 
lutions,’ which reached its sixth edition in 1637, he finds 
the following passage: 

“That the voice of the common people is the voice of God, 
is the common voice of the people; yet it is as full of 
falsehood as commonness. For who sees not that those 
black-mouthed hounds, upon the mere scent of opinion, 
as freely spend their mouths in hunting counter, or like 
Actzon’s dogs in chasing an innocent man to death, as 
if they followed the chase of truth itself, in a fresh scent. 
Who olserves not that the voice of the people, yea, of 
that people that voiced themselves the people of God, did 
prosecute the God of all people, with one common voice, 
‘He is worthy to die?’ I will not, therefore, ambitiously 
beg their voices for my preferment, nor weigh my worth 
in that uneven balance, in which a feather of opinion 
shall be moment enough to turn the scale, and make a 
light piece go current, and a current piece seem light.” 


“Orv Brive Bearp.”—What child has not shuddered 
at the very name of “Old Blue Beard?” Yet to how 
many is the word significant only of some fabulous mon- 
ster! The Notes and Queries gives the following ac- 
count of the original Blue Beard: 

“The original Blue Beard was Giles de Laval, Lord of 
Raiz, who was made Marshal of France in 1429, and in 
the reigns of Charles VI and V{1 distinguished himself 
by his courage against the English when they invaded 
France. The services that he rendered his country might 
have immortalized his name, had he not forever blotted 
his glory by murders, impieties, and debaucheries. Meze- 
ray says that he encouraged and maintained sorcerers to 
discover hidden treasures, and corrupted young persons 
of both sexes, that he might attach them to him, and 
afterward killed them for the sake of their blood for his 
charms and incantations. At length, for some state 
evime against the Duke of Brittany, he was sentenced 
to be burned alive in a field at Nantes in 1440. Holin- 
shed notices another Blue Beard in the reign of Henry 
VI, in 1450. Speaking of the committal of the Duke of 
Suffolk to the Tower, he says, ‘This doing so much dis- 
pleased the people, that if politike provision had not been 
made, great mischief had immediately ensued. For the 
commons in sundry places of the realm assembled to- 
gether in great companies, and chose to them a captain, 
whom they called Blue Beard; but ere they had at- 
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tempted any enterprise, their leaders were apprehended, 
and so the matter pacified without any hurt committed.’ ” 


Carmenative Lore.—The word “charm” was prob- 
ably derived from the Latin word carmen, signifying verse. 
It originated from the fact that the soothsayers delivered 
their charms or incantations in verse. The following curi- 
ous specimen of carmenative lore was much used in the 
dark ages of Popery. It was believed that if repeated 
on going to bed it would be effectual to preserve them- 
selves and their houses from evil: 

“ Who sains* the house the night, 
They that sains it ilk a night. 
Saint Bryde and her brate,t+ 
Saint Colme and his hat, 

Saint Michael and his spear, 

Keep this house from the weir; 

From running thief, 

And burning thief, 

And from a’ ill rea(if),t 

That be the gate can gae, 

And from an ill wight, 

That be the gate can light; 

Nine reeds? about the house, 

Keep it all the night. 

What is that what I see 

So red, so bright, beyond the sea? 
Tis He was piere'd through the hands, 
Through the feet, through the throat, 
Through the tongue, 

Through the liver and the lung; 
Well is them that well may, 

Fast on Good Friday.” 


A Cuarm Usep sy Tuieves AND Rospsers—On the 
borders of Scotland, during the same age of darkness, 
the following prayer was used by thieves and robbers 
after meat: 

“He that ordain’d us to be born, 
Send us more meat for the morn; 
Part oft right, and part oft wrang, 
God let us never fast ov’r lang. 
God be thanked, and our Lady, 

All is done that we had ready.” 


A Cuarm “to Make Burrer Come” 1x Cuurnrxe.— 
The following charm, which was exceedingly popular in 
its day, is another illustration of the beauties of un- 
adulterated Popery. It was used in churning, when 
“the butter wouldn’t come: 

“Come, butter, come; 
Come, butter, come; 
Peter stands at the gate, 
Waiting for a butter’d cake, 
Come, butter, come.” 


Jupas Huxe vpoy aN Exper-Trexz.—It has been sup- 
posed by some that the elder was the tree upon which 
Judas hanged himself. This gave rise to the following 
poetic effusion—expressive if inelegant: 

“Judas he japed 
With Jewen silver, 
And sithen on an eUer, 
Hanged hymselve.” 
Piers PLowMAn’s VIsIon. 


Four Kixps or Woop 1n THE Cross.—It is a supersti 
tious tradition that the cross was made of four kinds of 
wood, signifying the four quarters of the globe. or all 
mankind; it is not, however, agreed what those four 
kinds were, or their respective places in the cross. Some 





*Preserves. tApron or covering. }Plunder. ?Roods, or 
holy crosses. 
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say the four incorruptible woods were the palm, the cedar, 
the olive, and the cypress; hence the line, 
“ Ligna crucis palma cedrus cupressus oliva.” 

Insteatt of the palm and the olive, some claim the honor 
for the pine and the box; while others say it was made 
entirely of oak. In Curzon’s “Monasteries of the Le- 
vant,” we are told that the cedar was cut down by Solo- 
mon, and buried on the spot afterward called the pool 
of Bethesda; that about the time of the passion of our 
blessed Lord the wood floated, and was used by the Jews 
for the upright parts of the cross. 

Among the titles of honor given to the blessed Virgin 
in the “Ballad in Commendation of our Lady,” in the 
old editions of Chaucer, we find, 

“Benigne braunchlet of the pine-tree.” 


Tue Name or Gop.—lIt is singular that the name of 
God should be spelled with four letters in almost every 
known language. It is in Latin, Deus; French, Dieu; 
Greek, Theos—the sound of the th is expressed by one 
letter in the Greek; German, Gott; Scandinavian, Odin; 
Swedish, Codd; Hebrew, Adon; Syrian, Adad; Persian, 
Syra; Tartarian, Idga; Spanish, Dias; East Indian, Esgi 
or Zeni; Turkish, Addi; Egyptian, Aumn or Zeut; Jap- 
anese, Zain; Peruvian, Lian; Wallachian, Zene; Etru- 
rian, Chur; Tyrrhenian, Eher; Irish, Dieh; Croatian, 
Doga; Margarian, Oese; Arabian, Alla; Dalmatian, Rogt. 


Sense versus Sovnp.—In an English paper, we find 
the following curious scrap: 

“A town in the United States having been called 
Franklin, a friend wrote to the Doctor stating that it 
had been done in compliment to him; and added, that 
as the townspeople were building a church, perhaps he 
would kindly give them a bell. Franklin answered, that 
as he presumed the good people preferred sense to sound, 





| he declined giving them the bell, but would gladly give 


them books. A reply so characteristic of the man should 
be remembered. It need only be added that Franklin 
kept his promise, and that his library is still in very 
good condition.” 

Where is the “Franklin” honored with this library? or 
is the above literary gossip apocryphal? 


Mixon Quertes.—l, Whence the expression, “ He who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb?” 

2. Do fish sleep at all? and of the animals which 
sleeps most, and which the least? \ 

8. Why is Friday so generally deemed an unlucky day? 

4. To whom must we give credit for the following 
verse? 

“Seize upon truth, where’er ’tis found, 
Among your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground; 
The flower’s divine where’er it grows.” 

5. Upon whom or by what college in the United States 
was the degree of D. D. or of LL. D. first conferred? 

6. Is the expression, “We have no doubt but that,” 
and similar ones, grammatically correct? 

7. Who is the author of the following lines on the 
Sabbath? “They have often been ascribed to George 
Herbert, the English poet,” says a correspondent, “but 
I can not find them in his collected works:” 

“Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Bridal of earth and sky; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou, alas! must die.” 

8. Origin of Wrong Principle—Mr. Editor,—I would 
like for some of the “profound” to tell me whether 
the first wrong action grew out of a wrong principle, 
or whether the principle originated with the action. 

Yours, truly, W. A. P. 





Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Repariee, and Anecdote. 


A Frexcumanx Commmrtine Surcipe.—The proverbial | 
politeness of the French often manifests itself in a way | 
to provoke feelings of the ludicrous under circumstances | 
the most solemn. One day the gendarm, stationed upon 
the Arch of Triumph to prevent those who wished to 
commit suicide from precipitating themselves from its 
summit, caught a man by his garments as he cast him- 
self over. For a few moments he held the unfortunate 
suspended above the fearful abyss, and then told him 
that he could not hold him any longer. “Then, let go,” 
said the man, which the guard did, from necessity, where- 
upon the unfortunate, shouting “gare”—look out—to 
the passers below, was dashed to pieces on the pavement. 
The poor fellow probably remembered an instance, pub- 
lished in the papers a few days previous, of a woman 
who threw herself from the same place, but falling upon 
the backs of two workmen, nearly killed them, herself 
escaping. 

Betrevine A Part.—The vulgar are apt to conclude 
that where a great deal is said, something must be true; 
and adopting that lazy contrivance for saving the trouble 
of thinking, splitting the difference, imagine they show 
a laudable caution in believing only part of what is said. 
This is to be as simple as the clown who thinks he has 
bought a great bargain of a Jew, because he has beat 





down the price from a guinea to a crown for some article 
that is not really worth a groat.—Archbishop Whately. 


Morarcat Extrauraatam.—“Ah! you don’t know 
what muthical enthuthiathm ith!” said a music-mad 
miss to Tom Hood. “Excuse me, madam,” replied the 
wit, “but I do: musical enthusiasm is like turtle soup; 
for every quart of real there are ninety-nine gallons of 
mock, and calves’-head in proportion.” 

Reaping Seruons—The antipathy of the Scotch peo- 
ple to read sermons is very well known. At Kirkeud- 
bright, at an “inauguration,” an old woman on the 
pulpit stairs asked one of her companions if the new 
minister was a reader. “And how can he read, woman?” 





was the reply; “the man’s blin’.” To which the first | 


made answer, “I’m glad to hear’t—I wish they were 
a’ blin’.” 

RopesPreRRe’s Biocrapuxy.—A biography of Robespierre 
in an Irish paper concludes thus: “This extraordinary 
man left no children behind him, except his brother, 
who was killed at the same time.” 

Buryt rrs Foor.—A West Indian, who had a remark- 
ably fiery nose, having fallen asleep in his chair, a negro 
boy, who was in waiting, observed a musketo hovering 
round his face. Quashi eyed the insect very attentively; 
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at last he saw him alight on his master’s nose, and im- 
mediately fly off. “Ah, bless your heart!” exclaimed the 
negro, “me glad to see you burn you foot.” 


Wiye rsx Eartuen Vessets.—An Emperor’s daughter, 
who was delighted with the profound learning, the lively 
wit, and strict adherence to the principles of morality 
and religion, which characterized her tutor, one day 
inadvertently made this remark to him: “What a pity 
that so fine a soul as yours is not in a more agreeable 
body!” He made, in reply, the following inquiry: “In 
what sort of vessels, madam, is your father’s wine pre- 
served?’ “In earthen vessels,” was the answer. “Can 
that be possible?” replied he. “Why, every citizen pre- 
serves his wine in earthen vessels. I should have thought 
that gold or silver ones would have been more suitable 
to the dignity of an Emperor.” “You are right!” ex- 
claimed the princess, “and henceforth this mark of re- 
spect shall not be omitted.” In a few days, however, she 
again accosted her tutor on the subject, saying, “In the 
gaudy vessels you recommended my father’s wine was 
spoiled; the spirit evaporated, while that wine which 
was placed in earthern ones improved in quality.” “Very 
possible,” rejoined the philosopher. “So also with virtue 
and knowledge; the more humble the exterior of that 
in which they are contained, the more luxuriantly will 
they flourish, and the more forcibly excite our admi- 
ration.” 


Otp Mamws.—A sprightly writer expresses his opin- 
ion of old maids in the following manner: “I am in- 
clined to believe that many of the satirical aspersions 
cast upon old maids tell more to their credit than is 
generally imagived. Is a woman remarkably neat in her 
person? ‘she will certainly die an old maid.’ Is she 
frugal in her expenses, and exact in her domestic con- 
cerns? ‘she is cut out for an old maid.’ And if she is 
kind and humane to the animals about her, nothing can 
save her from the appellation of an ‘old maid.’ In short, 
I have always found that neatness, modesty, economy, 
and humanity are the never-failing characteristics of an 
‘old maid.’ ” 


Tue PLay-ACTOR AND THE COBBLER.—Mossop, the playe:» 
always spoke in heroics. A cobbler in Dublin, who once 
brought home his boots, refused to leave them without 
the money. Mossop came in while he was disputing, 
and, looking sternly, exclaimed, “Tell me, are you the 
noted cobbler I have often heard of?” “Yes,” says the 
fellow, “and I think you the diverting vagabond 1 have 
often seen.” 


“Orv Hickory” 1x THe Way.—A young Tennessean, 
who was taken by the enemy at New Orleans, on the 
night of the same day was asked how far it was to the 
city, and answered, “Six miles.” They replied, “We 
will be there to-morrow.” “It is not far,” said he, “but 
it is a very rough road.” “What is in the way?” “Old 
Hickory,” replied the young man. 


TmrteeN Heaps.—An orator began a speech with 
promising that he should divide the subject he was 
about to treat of into thirteen heads. The audience be- 
gan to murmur, and to interrupt this formidable begin- 
ning. “But,” continued the orator, “to prevent my 
being too prolix, 1 shall omit a dozen of them.” 


ProressioxaL Borts.—A professor, whose pupils made 
too much noise, let the following naivete slip out: “Gen- 
tlemen, if every body be silent, we shall be better able 
to discover who makes the row.” 


This reminds us of a 








medical report which began thus: “There exist a great 
many families in Dublin who have died of cholera.” 

Tue Pragmatic Sancrion.—The early conductors of 
the press used to affix to the end of the volume¥ which 
they printed some device or couplet concerning the book, 
with the addition of the name of the printer, and als» 
the name of the corrector. In the edition ef the “ Prag- 
matic Sanction,” by Andrew Bocard, at Paris, the follow- 
ing curious couplet is found : 

Stet, liber hic donec fluctus formica marinos, 
Elibat; et totum testado perambulet orbem.” 
IMITATED. 
“May this volume continue in motion, 
And its pages each day be unfurled, 
Till an ant to its dregs drinks the ocean, 
Or a tortoise hath crawled round the world.” 

FELeGance py ACCIDENT, on A CHAPTER ON FasHIon.— 
The following curious anecdote is told of Lady Wallace, 
famed in her maiden days as Miss Eglintoune Maxwell, 
of Monteith, and the sister of the Duchess of Gordon. 
The young lady’s family was about to attend the races 
at Leith, and the coach was just at the stair-foot, ready 
to take them away, when it was discovered that Miss 
Eglintoune was not ready on account of wanting her 
head-dress, which she was expecting her milliner to ap- 
pear with every moment. It so happened that, as the 
milliner was coming along the street with the dress in 
her hand, she permitted some part of it to catch the 
knee-buckle of a street porter, by which it was torn, 
and, as she thought, completely spoiled. However, she 
took it to Miss Eglintoune, and told her the story, with 
many protestations of regret. The volatile young lady 
took the dress from her hands, and, running to her 
glass, proceeded to put it on, torn as it was, only arrang- 
ing it upon her head in such a way as to conceal the 
misfortune. She then joined her friends in the carriage, 
and at Leith, attracting, as usual, much attention, the 
ladies, instead of ridiculing the awkward appearance of 
her cap, admired it exceedingly, and came back to Edin- 
burgh, full cry, in the afternoon, to get caps of the same 
description. Of course, it was soon known that it was 
the manufacture of the milliner, who forthwith was 
overwhelmed with orders for similar caps; and, we be- 
lieve, was obliged to tear them with a nail in her coun- 
ter, in order to complete their resemblance to the original. 


A Coscivstve Ancument.—Lord Lyttleton asked of a 
clergyman in the country the use of his pulpit for a 
young man he had brought down with him. “I really 
know not,” said the parson, “how to refuse your lord- 
ship; yet, if the young gentleman preach better than 
me, my congregation will be dissatisfied with me after- 
ward; and if he preach worse, I don’t think he is fit to 
preach at all.” 

Neero Exvoqusnce.—A negro preacher in Alabama re- 
cently said: ‘“‘ My dear bredren—de liberal man, wot gib 
way his property, an’t gwan tc heaben no more dan some 
ob you wicked sinners is. Charity an’t no good widout 
righteousness. It is like beefsteak widout gravy; dat 
am to say, no good, nohow.” 

Grier Never Sieeps.—Grief never sleeps; it watches 
continually, like a jealous hand. All the world groans 
under its sway, and it fears that by sleeping its clutch 
will become loosened, and its prey then escape. 

Syurr anp Brarns.—A lady asked her physician whether 
snuff was injurious to the brain. “No,” said he, “for 
nobody who has any Drains ever takes snuff.” 
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Evitor’s Gable. 


A GLaNce OvER THE NumBER.—Just as travelers glance 
back over a road that has been at once the occasion of 
toil and of pleasure, we turn back to take a hasty survey 
of the literary gatherings of the month. First, we wel- 
come Dr. Collins, our “chum” in days of auld lang 
syne, again to our columns; our readers can not fail 
to be interested in his sketch of the “Two Bridges of 
Virginia.” “Paradise Lost” evinces a true perception 
of Milton’s immortal epic, and is replete with sound 
literary criticism. “Albert’s New Clothes” concludes 
one of the most touching and beantiful sketches that 
ever flowed from the pen of Alice Cary. “I have a 
Home” is also a sketch which our readers will relish, 
and be better for the reading of it. “The Blank Bible” 
is a fragment—not in the sense of incompleteness, but 
in that of being “broken off’—from a work that has 
done much to stay the progress of skepticism and infi- 
delity; and the fragment will suggest the pertinent in- 
quiry, “What would the world be without the Bible?” 
Don’t pass over the “P’s and Q’s of Modern Reformers,” 
nor “An Incident in the Last War.” “Thinking and 
Thinkers” is long for an essay, but will amply repay a 
perusal. From “Oversight and Restraint of Children” 
all mothers may obtain a Aint of inestimable value. 
“The Power of Right,” from the pen of Professor Nadal, 
will also command attention from its intrinsic worth. 
No one interested in Biblical research should overlook 
“Have the Angels a History?” its conclusions are strik- 
ing, and are sustained with admirable force. Among 
our poems, “The Katydid” chimes to a lively, and “Spirit 
Warnings” to a solemn measure; “I can not now” will 
touch the heart, and “A Prayer” nerve the soul; “ Vis- 
ions” will find many kindred responses; and so will 
“The Country Graveyard” and “Gloom and Sunshine” 
find responses in the observation and experience of life. 
Our shorter prose articles are all gathered and prepared 
with care; they are not mere chinks in the wall, but 
polished stones worthy of a “front view” in it. 

Ovr Eyoravixes.—See-Saw.—What visions of child- 
hood sports rise up in the mind at the sight of this 
picture! “See-Saw” belongs not to the city, but to the 
country—the broad, expansive, glorious country. Who 
is he that has snuffed the pure air of the country in his 
childhood, that has not some dim and hazy recollections 
of the plank, or the frail, bending board, placed across 
some huge log or across the “next to the top rail” in 
the fence—himself on one end, his companion on the 
other, and then the going up and down! Old men with 
gray locks, venerable men, dignified men, were once 
guilty of “see-saw.” Staid matrons, primp and starched 
“ladies”—not a few—in childhood often joined with 
romping glee in this rustic sport. We hope they will 


| not blush. We did not mean to tell tales about them. 


But we will suggest that, rough as are the sports of 
childhood, there is common sense in them—there is na- 
ture about them. They develop activity of limb, power 
of muscle; they quicken thought, and tend to develop 
manly—yea, and womanly parts. The recollection of 
them is soothing and pleasant. 

In our picture the larger boy has not only the advan- 
tage of the long arm of the lever, but he improves his 
advantage on true scientific principles, by throwing him- 





self backward, which has the effect of still extending 
the arm of the lever. The other finds himself poised 
high in air; he is evidently afraid to stay up, but can’t 
well get down. The roguish fellow on the log seems to 
enjoy the fan hugely, while the baby tucks its thumb 
into its mouth with a pleasing consciousness that some- 
thing is going on. Unconscious of either mischief or 
fun, the old grandmother industriously gathers her fagots 
for the fire; and the pot will soon be boiling, no doubt, 
in the rude cottage half hidden behind the grave old 
forest-trees. 

Mother and Son—is a lifelike, expressive picture. In 
the mother’s countenance, behold calm serenity, confid- 
ing love, and holy purpose! in the countenance of the 
lad, affection and reliance! We have ne doubt our read- 
ers will agree with us that it is a charming picture. 
Few relations in life are more interesting than those 
of “mother and son.” In an especial manner may every 
mother stamp the impression of her own excellence upon 
the heart of her son forever. 

Resecrep Artictes.— The Cold Hand” is rather too 
apocryphal. “Parents Educate your Children” has some 
excellent thoughts; but the sentences are badly con- 
structed. Let the author of “The Sabbath Day” try 
again. So also would we say to the author of “To My 
Sister.” The following poems are not without merit, 
but they will hardly do for us: “Lines,” etc; “Stanzas;” 
“ A Dark and Beautiful Cloud ;” “The Death of Brother ;” 
“Love On;” “To the Christian Pilgrim;” “Christ in 
the Tempest;” “The Dying Wife’s Farewell;” “Lines 
to my Mother,” and “To a Sainted Mother.” We must 
place also in the same category the prose articles—‘‘ My 
Mother,” and “ Musings of an Hour.” 

Excerpta From CorrEsvonDENCE.—On Dancing.—We 
insert the following condensed note, hoping it may be 
the means of arresting the attention of other Christian 
mothers: 

“Mr. Editor—Allow a mother, who feels for the re- 
ligious well-being of her daughters, to thank you for 
your article on ‘Dancing and Religion.’ I have three 
daughters, all members of the Church. Many of their 
associates attend the dancing school and private dancing 
parties. They wished to attend themselves, and thought 
there was no hurt in dancing. Their father is not a 
member of Church, though a man of excellent moral 
principles and character. He was disposed to indulge 
the girls, and couldn’t see as there was any harm in it. 
In this state of things the Repository, with your article 
on Dancing, came. I read it, and a heavy burden rolled 
away from me. Duty had become indistinct and doubt- 
ful. Each of my daughters read the article; and I 
besought them to pray over it, and make up their minds 
as Christians. In a short time I had the satisfaction of 
finding that they all, with one accord, had not only given 
up dancing, but were fully convinced that the tempta- 
tion to it was a snare of Satan. I feel that before my- 
self the path of duty is now plain; and I praise God for 
our happy deliverance from the precipice on which we 
had been standing. O that every Christian family would 
look at the subject in its true light! Then I am per- 
suaded there would not be so many Methodist families 
indulging in this fashionable amusement—may I not 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 





call it ein?—and lending their influence to spread and 
perpetuate it.” 

We rejoice to know that the article referred to in the 
foregoing has made its mark in various and remotely 
separated quarters. May God arouse the Church to the 
full conception of the danger to be apprehended from 
this one insidious, soul-killing evil! 

The Modesty of True Genius —We are often struck with 
the varieties of sel/-appreciation observable among writers. 
It is not for an editor “to tell tales out of school;” but 
let it be understood that we are dealing in traits, not 
in facts. One will get off his effusion, and pronounce it 
superior to any thing Mrs. Sigourney or Alice Cary ever 
wrote. The stupidity of an editor that don’t come ex- 
actly to the same conclusion amazes and confounds hin— 
nay, fills his soul with pity, and he wonders how one of 
so little literary appreciation ever become an editor! 
Another, of coarser texture, is ready to “eat an ox, a 
bull, or a cal/, if his poem don’t beat Bryant ‘all holler.’ ” 
A blessed comfort some men enjoy! But here is a speci- 
men of a different character—chaste and delicate as it 
is beautiful : 

“TI trust you will look leniently upon the errors of a 
young rhymer, who makes no pretensions whatever, but 
seeks through this medium to ease her heart of its some- 
times aching fullness. Too ashamed of my effusions to 
exhibit them to my acquaintances, I have often wished 
for one kind friend to whom I could go for advice and 
instruction, who would point out my imperfections, and 
lead me to the very gates of song.” 

Can I Write Poetry?—That something which goes beyond 
the mere appreciation of poetry—that something which 
is the conception, the feeling of poetry, is no doubt often 
felt by many, whose gushing poetry is unwritten save in 
its impressions upon the soul. Says one: 

“Sometimes I think J can write poetry, and at other 
times conclude it is only the awakening of that finer 
feeling, that holier bliss, which at times drowns every 
thing of earth, but withal is common to every mind— 
tis strange, ’tis wondrous strange, this thinking prin- 
ciple within.” 

Gossip Asout Cui~pREN.—Are the Stars God's Tele- 
scopes?—“Our little Florintine, now seven years old, 
has two little sisters garnered in the fold above. She 
loves to talk about them; and often wonders whether 
they can look down from heaven and see her, and how 
they look down. One day, after looking at some distant 
objects through a telescope, she seemed thoughtful for a 
moment, and then said, ‘Ma, an’t the stars God’s tele 
scopes?” ‘Why do you ask that?’ said ma. ‘Because I 
thought they were, and that God would let Anna and 
Isy look down through them and see us!’” O the soul- 
yearnings for communion with the departed! No won- 
der that the ancients conceived of a messenger-bird that 
came back from the spirit-land; and no wonder that the 
conception has evoked the inspiration of the muse: 


“But tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 

Can those who have loved forget? 

We call—but they answer not again— 
Do they love, do they love us yet? 

We call them far through the silent night; 
But they speak not from cave nor hill; 

We know, we know that their land is bright, 
But say, do they love there still?” 


The Faith of Childhood —“ Mr. Editor,—We have a little 
boy of six summers passionately fond of his baby brother. 
He thinks he must be very good so that his brother 








may be also. The other day his mother overheard him 
talking to himself on this wise: ‘O Lord, you see me 
away down here, trying ever so hard to be a good little 
boy. Llove my brother ever so much; O, I could squeeze 
him ever so hard. Lord, send the Holy Gospel down on 
my little brother, and make hima good boy. Then we 
shall come up among the angels when we die.’ Now, 
we think there was considerable theology as well as 
religion in that prayer. What do you thin}, about it, 
Mr. Editor?” aut, 

We have no doubt of it. Those who have fought many 
a hard battle with doubt and unbelief can well appre- 
ciate the beautiful simplicity of the creed and the faith 
of uncorrupted childhood—the guileless, unhesitating, 
undoubting faith in God. Such is the faith that would 
fill all hearts, but for the blight of sin. 

Where God Makes the Thunder and Lightning—George, 
a little fellow of but few summers, with a mind pecu- 
liarly inquisitive, returning from a ride a few evenings 
since, enlivened by the varied and beautiful scenery of 
our own Ohio river—after watching for some time the 
mingling, overlapping, and piling up of dark red mcunt- 
ain-like clouds in the west, rising peak above peak, and 
fringed with the most beautiful colors—after looking 
attentively for a long time, inquired, with an earnestness 
which a new thought alone can arouse, “If that was not 
the place where God made the thunder and lightning.” 

Ww. 

A Child’s Prayer—From Mrs. Sigourney’s charming 
volume—“ Sayings of Little Ones”—we glean the fol- 
lowing: 

“A little child kneeled by his bed to pray, as he re- 
tired to sleep for the night: 

“ ‘Dear, heavenly Father, please don’t let the large 
cow hook me, nor the horse kick me; and don’t let me 
run away outside of the gate, when mother tells me not.’ 

“The sense of helplessness, and perfect trust of the 
tender spirit in a Being able to preserve from danger 
and disobedience, showed the true seeds of piety germ- 
inating, and ready to put forth the first fresh blossoms.” 

God Counted Them.—This, with its fine moral lesson, is 
also from the same source: 

“ A brother and sister were playing in the dining room, 
when their mother set a basket of cakes on the tea-table, 
and went out. 

“ * How nice they look?’ said the boy, reaching to take 
one. His sister earnestly objected, and even drew back 
his hand, repeating that it was against their mother’s 
direction. 

“ ¢She did not count them,’ said he. 

“* But perhaps God did,’ answered the sister. So he 
withdrew from the temptation, and, sitting down, seemed 
to meditate. 

“You are right,’ replied he, looking at her with a 
cheerful, yet serious air: ‘God doescownt, For the Bible 
says, that “the hairs of our head are all numbered.” ’” 

Srray Gems.—Justice and Providence.—Justice is a the- 
orem; punishment is as exact as Euclid; crime has its 
angles of incidence and its angles of reflection; and we 
may tremble when we perceive in the obscurity of human 
destiny the lines and figures of that enormous geometry 
which the erowd call chance, and the thinking men call 
providence.— Victor Huge. 

How to be Exempt from Uneasiness.—Would you be ex- 
empt from uneasiness, du nothing you know or suspect to 
be wrong; and if you wish to enjoy the pures’ pleasure, do 
every thing in your power that you are convinced is right. 
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